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HOUSE OF QUALITY and SERVICE 


TRACK and FIELD SHOES 


Style NX—A track shoe long needed to 
meet the demand for a more durable 
practice shoe. It is of genuine Goodyear 
Welt construction. Has full sole which 
keeps upper from wearing out at heel. 


Style S—Our finest model Uni- 
versity shoe. A light, but very 
durable, glove-fitting yellowback 
Kangaroo sprint shoe. Hand-turned 
construction $6.50 


Style N—A hand turned shoe made 
of very fine grade of Athletic Tan 
leather. Fits like a glove...... $5.00 


shoe made 


We believe this is the toughest track 
$4.50 


Riddell Track Shoes feature an inter. 
changeable spike in three lengths:— 
14” for board tracks . 
3,” for indoor dirt tracks 


Style T—A good durable trac, 
¢shoe. Upper made of toug 
“Athletic Tan leather that ip. 
sures fit, comfort and resists 
$3.75 


Style J—Field or jumping shoe of 
a grade corresponding to Style S. 


Style K—A very strong shoe of 
welt construction. Highest grade 


Style KX—Same shoe as Style K 
except it has uskide heel with.no 


“56” for outdoor tracks. 


The soles of the shoes are reinforced with 
a steel plate. The fixture binds the sole 


oak soles. Made of Athletic Tan 
leather. Two spikes in heel. .$5.50 


(Not Carried in Stock) SPECIAL TRACK SHOES 


| KP—Pole. Vaulting Shoe like K only high top, 


Has counter and two spikes in in . $5.50 


heel. Our very best 
field shoe 


JP—Pole Vaulting Shoe like J only high top, JY—Indoor Shoe with no spikes 


KY—Indoor Shoe with no spikes in tap or heel, uskide soles 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


for track Shoes, per gross laces..:........... 


| Track Wrenches 
1.50 


BASEBALL and SOFTBALL SHOES 


con- 


welt 
struction with straight sole. An 


Style KB—Goodyear 


extremely strong shoe. Upper 
made of the finest Athletic Tan 
leather. Used by quite a few Big 
League catchers and pitchers. Best 


Style NB—A very fine Goodyear 


Style SB—Our very best feather- 
welt construction baseball shoe 


weight baseball shoe built espe- 


aqe o eliowndac angaroo. an angaroo. se yY many pro- shoe in our line for is purpose. can b ; iq] 

Extra strong and extra light. .$8.50 $5.50 $3.95 shoe ig 
NBS Softball Spikes $5.50 KBS Softball Spikes $3.95 Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, full cap 
spikes 5... 18 Pitchers Fieve, leather, each ........:... 38 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, leather, each.. 1.50 Pitchers’ Toe Plates, loose, full cap aluminum, each..  .60 


together in such a way that the spike 
cannot punch up into the foot. 


_ (Two Weeks to Make Up) 


JX—Cross Country same as J only has uskide heel 


Repair Kits complete for football and track shoes... .10.00 


in tap or heel, 


Style 33—Has a regular baseball 
upper made out of Athletic Ta 
leather. Leather insole and counte. 
Features a special moulded rubbe 
outsole with cleats moulded on the 
sole which are especially adapted 
for softball. Each sole has two e& 
tra removable golf spikes which 
can be used at the discretion 0 
the player and can be easily I 
moved if not desired. This she 
makes an excellent golf shoe: als 


1259 N. Wood St. JOhn T. Riddell, Inc. 


| 
: 
Yo 6 ? . 
$7.00 
a /, —— 
| 
Chicago, Iino 


track 


Anter- 
ellen Maybe the ‘‘Handlebar Moustache”’ era thought a hot 
spikes cooked breakfast was necessary in winter. But you 


know that whether whole wheat is served hot or in a 
ready-to-eat form like Wheaties its ‘‘heat-energy”’ 
j content remains the same! For year around training, 
eat a ‘‘Breakfast of Champions!”’ 


Way back when a turtle neck sweater covered 


, ; many a hearty appetite, athletes used to think 
e | that a good breakfast for winter training had to be 
hot to be nourishing. 


Today we know that’s not the case at all. Ac- 
tually, it’s not the heat of cooking that keeps you 
warm in cold weather. It’s the number of “‘heat- 

energy” units iv the food that counts! 
e. That’s why we say you’re doing yourself a real 


mornings—a generous bowl ful of those crisp-toasted 
whole wheat flakes with milk or cream and fruit. 
That’s a “Breakfast of Champions’’—the ready- 
to-eat “‘heat-energy” breakfast hundreds of mod- 
ern athletes are eating this winter. 

You see, those crunchy Wheaties flakes are 
toasted whole wheat, brimming with important food 
values, including a big supply of '“‘heat-energy”’ 
3 units that belong in our diet when Old Man Winter 
c Ta is doing his darndest to wear down our stamina 
a and energy. And the whole wheat in Wheaties fur- 


M AND 


‘WITH MILK OR CREA 


and so have Certain Basic Ideas about a Good Training Diet! 


good turn when you call for Wheaties these chilly. 


SOME FRUIT 


Wheaties and ‘‘Breakfast of Champions" are registered trademarks of General Mills, Inc 


nishes the same number of “‘heat-energy’ units as an 
equal serving of the same grain would supply in hot 
cooked form: 

What’s more, Wheaties bring you whole wheat 
in a new form that’s especially tempting to the 
appetite—crisp, golden-brown flakes that /ook so 
good to eat.and faste so good that millions of 
people now enjoy Wheaties morning after morning. 
Enjoy This “Breakfast of Champions” Tomorrow! 

A big bowlful of Wheaties, milk or cream and 
fruit is a complete, well-rounded meal in itself— 
one that provides many food values needed by 
growing athletes the year around. Muscle-building 
proteins! Those important minerals, calcium, phos- 
phorus and iron! Vitamins A, B, C and G! And a 
wealth of food-energy, the “‘food-fuel” that’s the 
~— single requirement in a good training diet! 

ell your players about this delicious “heat- 
energy” dish, a “Breakfast of Champions.” Enjoy 
it yourself these winter mornings! You'll find those 
orange and blue packages of Wheaties—a product 
of General Mills—at your grocery store. Ask for 
several today! 


Wheaties and advertising claims for 
them are accepted by the Council on 
Foods of the American MedicalAsso- 

Ciation, 
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COTTON BEST 
SAYS CLEMSON TRAINER 


“Here in South Carolina’, says 


Mr. Lever, “where the climate in- 
duces heavy perspiration on the 
part of players, we feel the need 
of equipment that will do the best 
job of absorbing and evaporating 
this perspiration. We have found 
that jerseys made of mercerized 
cotton yarn are the best, for they 
keep the body cooler and more 
comfortable and reduce the dan- 


ger of chills, colds, muscular stiff- 


There are goodreasonswhycoaches ness and chafing. For several years 


ot and trainers insist on athletes wear- our teams have worn only jerseys 

ing mercerized cotton garments, made of mercerized cotton yarn, 
a according to J. H. Lever, Jr., and we are very much pleased 
oe trainer of Clemson College, $. C. with their service and durability.” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Garments of Durene mercerized combed cotton have 
double-fast absorbing afd evaporating power.” They pro- 
vide extra comfort, cleanliness and health protection. No 
wonder that coaches and athletic directors everywhere are 
insisting upon mercerized cotton. Twenty-five manufac- 
turers offer more than twenty types of athletic garments 
made of Durene yarn. Write for sources. 


A double-page two-color poster featuring the importance of gar- 
@ ments that provide health protection, will appear in the February 
issue of Scholastic Coach. It is suggested that coaches and physical 
training directors display this poster on their bulletin boards. 
Booklets on this subject will also be made available to coaches and 
physical training directors for distribution to students. 


* Send for U.S. Testing Co. report 


DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA - 470 FOURTH AVENUE 
Dean Hill, President NEW YORK 
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Spectators of games, track meets, musical concerts 
and pageants at Taft Stadium, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. (top of page) get double enjoyment by hear- 
ing what takes place on the field—as well as seeing 
the action. This stadium is equipped with an RCA 
Victor Public Address System with speakers 
mounted on the poles shown on both sides of the 
field. (Above) Close-up of RCA speaker similar to 
those in use at Taft Stadium. 


Many College Stadiums Equipped with 
RCA Victor Public Address Systems 


Recent installations include the athletic fields of 
the following colleges and universities: 


NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY e¢ KANSAS STATE COL- 
LEGE of AGRICULTURE «+ UNIVERSITY of ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN ¢ UNIVERSITY of 
KENTUCKY « SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
AGRICULTURAL and MECHANICAL COLLEGE of TEXAS 


(R@A) 


~ 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 
RCA Manufacturing Co., inc., Camden, N. 


_A Service of Radio Corporation of America 


An RCA Victor Public Address System in your 


stadium or gymnasium will bring thanks from 

those who attend your sporting events, concerts 

and pageants—and your attendance figures 
will be greatly increased! 


Y 
No matter how good their seats 
may be, spectators attending 
events at your stadium are never 
close enough to the action tak- 
ing place on the field. 

You can bring them closer— 
win their thanks and, as a re- 
sult, draw bigger crowds— at 
low cost. 

How? With an RCA Victor 
Public Address System— which 
enables spectatorsto hear what’s 
happening—as well as see it! 

Systems of this type are being 
installed in all modern athletic 


fields and gymnasiums. Because 
it pays. RCA Victor can accom- 
modate the needs of all schools 
—from the smallest portable in- 
door installation in auditorium 
or gymnasium, to the largest 
outdoor installation. We shall 
be glad to give you complete 
information and prices on re- 
quest. Or, we'll send a sound 
expert to your school for con- 
sultation about your particular 
requirements. Just fill in the 
coupon below. You incur no 
obligation ef course. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes in their sound equipment. 


Name 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, (CO-1) 
RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Kindly send me my free copy of your illustrated booklet 
“Sound Service for Schools” and further information about 
.]Indoor Sound Equipment. [_] Outdoor Sound Equipment. 


School 


Address 
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light for athletic fields, and a ne 
high bay lighting unit for gym- 
nasiums and tennis courts. 


A new Crouse-Hinds type MUA flood- These modern features of design result in 
light has been developed with particular low maintenance and operating cost over 
attention devoted to the servicing problems a long period of years. 
involved in athletic field installations. It Type MDS is a new high bay lighting 
has an adjustable stop mounting, so ar- _unit especially designed for the efficient 
ranged that it can be tipped completely lighting of buildings with high ceilings, 

over for convenience in relamping and such as gymnasiums and indoor athletic 
cleaning and automatically returned to its | arenas. It is ideal for lighting boxing and 
exact original setting. wrestling rings. 


| This floodlight can now be furnished '. Type MDS is also an excellent unit for 
with a new hinged door that gives all the lighting tennis courts and similar outdoor 
advantages of a weatherproof installation . “©: 
at a very moderate cost. Different lenses A Crouse-Hinds representative will 
are available for controlling the beam of gladly assist in planning any kind of sports 
lighting. 
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JANUARY, 1940 

OU can’t walk a mil- 

limeter these days 

without falling into 
the clutches of a January 
morning quarterback who 
will take you on a ver- 
bal expedition over every 
inch of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s 85-yard march 
against Tennessee, or who 
will perhaps take a few 
cerebral cracks at the Tu- 
lane line with Kimbrough. 
Exciting though the Bowl 
games were, we still think 
the greatest post - season 
game of 1939 was the 
game that was not played between 
Miami High School and Seward High 
School of New York City. 

Early in December, unbeaten-un- 
tied Miami invited unbeaten-untied 
Seward to the Orange Bowl for a 
Christmas Day game for the Infantile 
Paralysis Fund. With the whole 
country to draw from, Miami nad to 
pick a team that could not 
possibly go because of state 
rulings. The State Board 
holds that a high school 
football team cannot play 
more than seven games a 
season, that a season must 
be completed before De- 
cember 1 and that no team 
can travel more than 100 
miles for a contest. 

When some of the local 
sportswriters heard about 
these regulations, they let 
out a bleat you could hear 
in the Rose Bowl. They 
called the code a plot to 
undermine athletics as an 
integral part of Ameri- 
can life in general. What 
was the matter with those 
“heartless” educators? 
Didn’t they have any “no- 
tions of sentiment, of hu- 
man feeling for the young- 
sters of the sidewalks?”’ 
How could they deprive the 
Dead End Zone Kids of a 
trip to the Everglades, the 
Fountain of Youth and the 
Old Spanish Missions, to 
Say nothing of the Orange 
Bowl? Are we going to let 
them get away with it? No! So the 
sportswriters ran to the Mayor, the 
Governor and the Marines. | 

But the rules remained the rules, 
even though nobody bothered to read 
or try to understand them. To the 
everlasting credit of the State Board, 
they refused to retreat before the 
pressure brought to bear upon them 
from the outside. They had drafted 
a code for a safe and sane inter-high 
school athletic program, and they 

intended to stick by their guns. 
When it became obvious that 


Seward would be unable to make the 
trip, one of the local papers offered 
to send an all-star team in its place. 
The idea was to get around the rules 
by sending the all-stars as indi- 
viduals, with the approval of their 
parents and coaches, But this scheme 


_was also spiked by the code of regula- 


tions. Finally, over the almost pros- 


Roland Coe in Codllier’s 


“He finds it easier to dribble from the ceiling!” 


trate bodies of the sport page bloc, 
Miami withdrew its invitation and 
gave it to a school in another state. 
The men who led the crusade 
against the so-called “killjoy” regu- 
lations, have promised to tear apart 
the entire scheme of stifling scho- 


-lastic gridiron competition. By next 


Christmas we will have a Bowl game 
in every high school pot. 


HILE thousands of high school 
and college teams were getting 
ready to raise the curtain on the 


5 


1939-40 basketball sea- 
son, the Last Curtain was 
rung down on the man 
who had made it all pos- 
sible, Dr. James A. Nai- 
smith. A man little known 
by name to the average 
person, his influence on 
athletics was as profound 
and far-reaching as that 
of any other figure in the 
history of sports. 

Dr. Naismith was an 
inventor in every sense 
of the word. He did not 
simply organize or devel- 
op an older type of game. 
He actually made a game. It 
was separate, distinct, unique—and 
wholly American. 

Dr. Naismith was a young physical 
director of 27, when in 1891, at 
Springfield (Mass.) Y.M.C.A., he 
nailed two peach baskets to the side 
of the track and egged the boys into 
throwing a soccer ball at the targets. 
The thing was done in an 
effort to find some sort of 
employment for a group of 
football players who, out of 
sheer boredom, were begin- 
ning to tear the place apart. 
The Massachusetts winters 
are long and rigorous; and 
the football men, easily 
bored with education, had 
taken to such things as 
yanking the bell out of the 
chapel tower and setting 
fire to the English building. 
In this crisis, Dr. Naismith 
invented basketball. 

Because there were 
eighteen men involved, the 
game originally had nine 
men to aside. The boys used 
a soccer ball and a wooden 
peach basket. After a goal, 
they took the ball out of the 
basket and started over 
again. When they- raised 
the basket to the edge of the 
balcony railing, they bored 
a hole in the bottom of the 
basket and poked the ball 
out at the top with a stick. 
Later they had an iron ring 
and still later the cord 
basket. 

In later years, the Great Inventor 
liked to look back, and with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eye, point out 
that despite all the great advances of 
the game, 12 of the original 13 rules 
were still in use. At 78, still keen and 
mentally and physically alert, he 
used to grumble good-naturedly 
about the trends his little game 
were taking. Among the things he 
did not like were the modern style 
of dribbling, the zone defense, the 
roughness and the abolition of the 
center tap. 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Lightning Play 
Takes Endurance— 


KNOX 
GELATINE 
GIVES IT! 


Every day more basketball coaches 
are putting their teams on Knox 
Gelatine for greater staying power. 
Stamina—the sheer ability to keep 
going—is vitally important in bas- 
ketball. An instant’s let-down may 


Knox Gelatine. The tempo of mod- 
ern basketball is greatly accelerated. 
Women are less ruggedly consti- 
tuted than men. Their oxygen- 


carrying capacity is less. The gruel- 


ling speed of today’s’ basketball 


mean a decided advantage to the tends to leave them winded and 
other side. Often, the man who _ exhausted. Certain elements supplied 
maintains full power will outshine a by Knox Gelatine increase muscular 
superior player of greater size and endurance. With this reserve force, 
weight. Over 40 leading college girls secure maximum results with 
football teams during this past sea- a minimum expenditure of energy. 


son have trained on Knox Gelatine. 
All report excellent results. WHY KNOX GELATINE IS 
RECOMMEN DED—Knox Gela- 


_ tine was used exclusively in scien- 
tific tests to determine this energy 


ball team started the Knox Gelatine — It is es under _ 


ports the boys invariably left the constant bacteriological control. It 


floor’in better condition than their pure gelatine. That is why it 
opponents. Normal weight level was 3S important to use only Knox. 


maintained. Players showed amazin There are many different gelatines. 
lack of fatigue after tough gam in An inferior gelatine will not be sat- 


Building up the players’ power an isfactory and may even be injurious. 
efficiency of Also, ordinary gelatine dessert pow- 
juries which occur when a man is ders will not do as they are about 


tired and reacting sluggishly. Top 85% sugar and only about 10% 


physical condition lessens dange gelatine. Gelatine for training table 
colds which take such toll ne — use is Knox, 85-86% pure protein. 


The following formula, used by one 
ae vitality. of the country’s leading college 
: trainers is recommended as_ the 
GIRLS. TOO—Girls playing bas- most practical and effective method 
ketball are particularly benefited by _ of preparing it. 


TO TAKE 


meee ov 
CHARLES 8. KHOK 
SELATINE CO. inc. 
VEA 

NET WEIGHT ONT OUNCE 


THIS IS | | 
acc ATiNe YOUR KNOX GELATINE VITALITY DRINK 
or more Brcurénce — 1. Pour 6 ounces of cold water in an 8-ounce drinking 

Less Fatigue glass. 
ee ta he Bientif. 2. Pour onto the water 2 envelopes (or two level table- 
ic tests and experiments. spoonfuls) of Knox Gelatine. 
apencsts which are about . 8. Let liquid absorb the gelatine. Then stir briskly and 
sugar and only about 
vail bot do. drink before it thickens. 
to use plain, 4. Do this twice a day—before meals—for seven days. 


unflavored Knox Gelatine 
—K-N-O-X—which you 
can get from any grocer. 


Then reduce to one envelope (or one tablespoonful) 
twice a day. If there is a drop in the weight, increase the 
Gelatine feeding to the original dose of two envelopes. 


FREE: 


Send for copy of Booklet, "ENDURANCE — THE WAY TO VICTORY IN 
BASKETBALL." Knox Gelatine Company, Department 81, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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JOHN’S FREE-STYLE OFFENSE 


Set plays play a minor role in this pattern; the boys are 
given their freedom to cope with situations as they develop 


By Joe Lapchick 


Joe Lapchick, coach at St. John's University 
(N. Y.), will always be remembered as the 
center on probably the greatest basketball 
team of all time, the Original Celtics. He spent 
14 of his 23 years in professional basketball, 
feeding the tap to such wizards of the hard- 
wood as Nat Holman, Johnny Beckman, Dutch 
Dehnert, Dave Barry, and other members of the 
Celtics. He also operated for three seasons 
with the famous Cleveland Rosenblums, during 
which time the team won two American League 


championships. Finally, in 1936, the 6 ft. 5 in. : 


giant packed away his shin guards and took 
over the reins at St. John's. A great player, he 
quickly proved himself a great coach. After 
several seasons of good, if not sensational, suc- 
cess he produced a team last season which 
probably ranked with the five best in the 
country. 


N OFFENSE every basketball 
team worth its salt employs 


some preconceived method 


of working the ball into the basket. 


The attack may move along very 
definitely fixed paths or it may be 


constructed with freedom for indi-— 
vidual action as the motif. 


x 
Diag. 1 


There is no definite set-up on this play. The 
pattern is given to the players as an option 
when the situation arises spontaneously. As 5 
drops into the “bucket,'' 3 whips a pass to 4 
and 2 ‘starts cutting to his right. 3 then cuts 
behind 2, using him as a moving screen, and 4 
rifles the ball into the pivot. 3 drives all the 
way around 5, who ''gives" the ball and pivots 
away from the play. If the simultaneous pass 


and pivot does not succeed in drawing X5 away 


from the cutter, and X5 switches, 3-may whip 
the ball ‘back to 5. | 


There has always been some dis- 
agreement as to how specific the 
pattern should be. There are men 
who will argue that a grooved at- 
tack discourages individual initia- 


tive and is too easily hamstrung by 


a well-planned defense. Even the 
staunchest advocate of systematic 
basketball cannot deny that a zone 
defense, for example, is anathema 
to any form of screen attack. Against 
a team that plays the ball rather 
than the man, even the most beauti- 


Diag. 2 


What few set plays we have are based on 
out-of-bounds and jump-ball situations. We 
use the accompanying play when we have an 
out-of-bounds throw-in under our own basket. 
2 is a decoy and starts the ball rolling with a 
drive around the pivot man. 3 crosses behind 
him, races around the other side of the pivot 
and takes the pass from 4. The criss-cross ac-_ 
tion of the cutters may force X2 and X3 into a 
bump, or into the stationary screen created by 
5. If X5 switches to 3, the ball may be passed 
directly to 5 for a short shot. | is the team's 
deadliest shot. If none of the preferred open- 
ings have materialized, the ball is passed out 
to him for a possible shot. On occasions he 
may drop into the 2 spot, especially when X2 
and X3 fall ‘back to keep everything in front 
of them. In this contingency, | (in the 2 spot) 
fakes a cut around 5, drops back quickly, takes 


_a pass from the out-of-bounds man, and shoots. 


fully-timed set plays are not worth 
a straw 

On the other hand, there are le- 
gion of those who believe in system- 
atic coordination, and play the game 
according to the prescribed formula 
of some system. They contend that 
a set mode of attack is essential in 
high school basketball. Schoolboys 
have neither the basketball intelli- 
gence nor the experience to go 32 
minutes on their own. They need a 
well-organized offense, calling for the 


movement of players to certain areas ' 


under certain situations and condi- 
tions. If the set offense does nothing 
else, it prevents them from becom- 
ing careless or wild in their play- 
ing. 

Hence, the question as to which 
is the better system—the set style 
with plays or the style which de- 
pends on the players to create their 
own scoring opportunities — may 
hinge around personnel. At St. 
John’s we pin our faith to a large 
extent on the resourcefulness of the 
players. We stress fundamentals 
with particular emphasis on fast, 
accurate passing and quick breaks. 
Everybody moves and everybody is 
a potential scorer. 


Set plays do not play a very im- 
portant part in this pattern: We 
have something special for jump- 
ball and out-of - bound situations 
(see diagrams), but by far and large 
the players are given their freedom 
to cope with situations as they 
come up. 

We can do this in New York City. 
Our average player starts playing 
basketball at a very tender age. By 
the time he arrives at college, he 
has had a diversified basketball edu- 
cation in playgrounds, community 
centers, church leagues, elementary 
schools, and high schools. He has 
learned his way around the court 


and he has picked up most of the 


tricks of the trade. 

The big job that remains is to 
polish him up, correct his flaws and 
to work him in with the team. Dur- 
ing our pre-season practice sessions, 
the boys are drilled extensively on 


Diag. 3 


When the ball is taken out-of-bounds closer 
to the sideline, the boys try to "do business” 
with something like this. 3 races diagonally 
across the free-throw lane to a spot a few 
feet behind and on the inside of X4. 4 flips 
him a short pass and comes out immediately. 
He swings around 3 in a hook, and takes a 
short pass for a "cripple" shot. 


the fast pass, constant circulation 
game. They soon get the feel of each 
other and learn all there is to know 
about each other’s game. 

One point is continually stressed 
in this drilling: the ball should not 
be bounced before passing. Many 
players have a habit of taking a 
short bounce before passing off to a 
teammate. The bounce is purpose- 
less and often exposes them to dan- 
ger. If nobody is on the spot to help 
out the bouncer, an alert guard may 
close in and tie up the ball. As a 
rule, the ball-handler should never 
put the ball on the floor. This way 
| (Continued on page 36) 
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Pivot Play 


in common with other local colleges, St. John’s plays 
practically all its big games in Madison Square Garden, 
Since the invading teams represent every basketball miliey 
in the country, the metropolitan fives “see” a heterogeneous 
assortment of offenses during the course of a season. The 
pictures on the next two pages are actual game shots from 
three of our intersectional games last year. In Northwest. 
ern (pictures Nos. 1-6), St. John’s faced a good ball. 
handling team which set up with a man on the pivot. Our 
center had his hands full guarding this versatile fellow, 
After setting up (No. 1), he might pivot and dribble in 
(No. 2), take a step out and shoot with a peculiar hook-like 
motion that was very difficult to stop (No. 3), or act asa 
springboard for several good sideline plays (see pictures 
below). The fact that the man was able to shoot effectively 
off the pivot kept the guard close, which may have contrib. 
uted to his failure to see the switch setup in the following 
pictures. 


| 


Sideline Screen 


foe In our practice work on defense, we devcte a lot of time 
ss * to switching tactics, with the result that year in and year 
ones out St. John’s is usually a good switching team. The 1938-39 


eaetog team was no exception—the boys knew how and when to 
ae switch. Hence, it was a surprise to see how effectively 
a Northwestern was able to screen them out. Pictures 46 
‘om outline three stages of a play that actually worked for a 
eae basket. In Nos. 4 and 5 the ball is jockeyed along the 
ee . sideline while the pivot drops into position. A decoy (not 
e shown in the pictures) sets the stage for the final “putsch”’ 
‘ —a drive down the outside by the player in the background 
of the fifth picture directly facing the camera. The last 
picture shows him taking a one-hand hook pass from the 
pivot. The cutter, George Voigts, an all-American football 
player on the side, had terrific drive and scored three bas- 
kets in a row on this play. The situation obviously called 
~ for a switch by the man guarding the pivot. 
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One-Man Circus 


ays 

en, Practice though you may on situations approximating 
leu game conditions, someone like Mike Novak of Loyola will 
Dus come along and show you something you’ve never seen be- 
"he fore. The 6 ft. 9 in., 220-pound giant defeated St. John’s 
om almost single-handed last year. On offense, he would set up 
>St- on either side of the free-throw lane and keep moving from 
all. one side to the other while his teammates in the backcourt 
dur jockeyed the ball. At the right time, the ball would be 
Ww. § whipped into him and the attack would develop in earnest. 
in Mike might pass right out again, feed a cutter or pivot and 
ike shoot, as shown in the first picture. He was “on” against 
Sa us and sank six baskets with this shot alone. On defense, 
res Novak parked under the basket (third picture) and 
ely watched the game almost disinterestedly while his team- 
“ib- - mates bustled around in a zone. But once an opponent shot, 
ing - Mike sprang into action. He leaped high in the air and 


speared the ball before it cleared the rim (second picture). 


Finer Points 


The accompanying shots show some of the fine individ- 
ual craftsmanship that marked the St. John’s-St. Joseph’s 
game. The first picture (No. 4) shows a St. Joe man get- 
ting off his feet for a set shot. The guard does not turn 
his head to follow the flight of the ball, but stays with his 
man, making it necessary for the shooter to take a cir- 
cuitous path for the rebound. In the fifth picture, Ralph 
Dolgoff of St. John’s is trying to get in with a low, driving 
dribble. A natural right-hander, Dolgoff is dribbling with 
his left hand in order to keep his body between the guard 
and the ball. His teammate is trying to draw the other St. 
Joe player away from the dribbler, but the guard hesi- 
tates and is ready to switch over should this tactic be 
necessary. In the last picture an offensive player has just 
attempted to lose his man on the ball-handler. The guard 
makes a smart play. He slides in between the pivot and 
his man, and stabs at the ball in passing. 
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By John T. Bailey 


John T. Bailey is an electrical lighting engi- 
‘neer in the Westinghouse Lamp Division at 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


LWAYS, at some stage of the 
A scholastic coach’s career, 


the need for better illumi- 
nation in the gymnasium becomes 
apparent. This is inevitably true be- 
cause lighting standards are always 
moving forward, due to a better 
understanding of the important rela- 
tionship existing between sight and 
light. Light is the indispensable 


agent of sight for without it our 


sense of vision would be worthless. 

In the gymnasium, where the tra- 
jectory and the speed of fast-mov- 
ing objects must be judged instan- 
taneously, seeing must be performed 
accurately and quickly. High levels 
of illumination enable the players 


to coordinate their actions and their 


visual sensations, with the result 
that a better game is played. Un- 
fortunately, the cost of installation 
has a tendency to give many school 
men sub-standard ideas on the ques- 
tion of what constitutes adequate 
illumination. Nevertheless, progress 
is being made in the right direction 
due to reduced lighting costs and a 
greater appreciation of the advan- 
tages to be gained from the higher 
lighting standards. 

Thus, experience has shown that 
lighting systems, which were at one 
time considered adequate on the 
basis of the national average, do be- 
come obsolete. Furthermore there 
is no indication that there will be a 
remedy for this problem in the near 
future. 

Such is the situation that many 
coaches are faced with today—what 
to do about better lighting. The 
school governing body may look to 
its coach for suggestions and recom- 
mendations regarding possible re- 
visions in the present lighting. The 
coach, in turn, not being an elec- 
trical engineer, must rely upon the 
advice of electricians or contractors 
who may be competing for the work. 
The following facts and information, 
expressed in ordinary terms, are di- 
rected to the attention of coaches in 
order that they may more intelli- 
gently select a better lighting system 
for the small gymnasium. 

First, let us consider a typical 
gymnasium which will accommo- 
date an optimum basketball court 
42 by 84 feet. The clear height to 


PLANNING NEW LIGHTING SYSTEM 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


The number and location of the lamps are 
determined by the available mounting height 


7_ ROWS OF __UNITS _ 
6 sPaces at = 78-0 

rt 
+ > + > 
COURT | 
42° x 84 


A recommended lighting layout for a small gymnasium with a low ceiling. 


the ceiling or trusses will vary con- 
siderably. Consequently, the mount- 
ing height of the lighting units 
above the floor is not uniform for 


all gymnasiums. This consideration . 


has an important bearing on the 
lighting system, as we shall see 
presently. 

Naturally, when modernizing, 
every consideration will be given to 


salvaging as much of the present 


system as possible. The school’s first 


thought is, “Why can’t we use larger > 


wattage lamps in our present’ fix- 
tures?” The answer will usually be 
found in one or all of these limita- 
tions: 

1. It is probably physically im- 
possible to insert a larger sized lamp 
bulb in the fixture, because of the 
increased bulb diameter or because 
the present socket will not take the 
base of the proposed lamp. (Lamps 
change at 300 watts from the me- 
dium screw base to the mogul screw 
base. ) 

2. If a larger lamp can be inserted 
the results may be unsatisfactory 
because: (a) The fixture may not 
have sufficient ventilation to dissi- 
pate the increased heat generated 
by the larger lamp. (b) The bright- 
ness of the lamp and fixture may be 
increased to such a point as to cre- 
ate conditions of glare which may 
seriously interfere with vision. (c) 
The distribution of light from this 
misfit of lamp and fixture may be 
sufficiently altered as to be no longer 
suited to the proportions of the 
room. (d) The over-all efficiency 
of the larger lamp-present fixture 
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300 WATT 
INSIDE FROSTED RLM pome 
MAZDA LAMP REFLECTOR 


/ 
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This unit will take both 


12° to 20 a 300 and a 500 watt lamp, 
ABOVE making better illumination 
FLOOR available when necessary. 


combination may decrease because 
of improper positioning of the lamp 
in the fixture. (e) The present wir- 
ing system may not have sufficient 
capacity to allow the operation of 
larger lamps at their rated voltage, 
which will mean wasted power con- 


sumption in the wires and perhaps 


the generation of less light than with 
the old lamps—not to mention the 
fire hazard resulting from over- 
loaded wires. 

It can be readily seen that an at- 


tempt to get more light from the © 


present system is apt to be discour- 
aging, unless the gymnasium light- 
ing system was installed with the 
possibility of future additions in 
mind. Whether or not it was, can be 
determined by any competent elec- 
trician, contractor or the local util- 
ity. If it was, the solution is simple; 
if it was not, then the proper course 
is to start all over, bearing in mind 
that even though the present stand- 
ards of lighting are adequately met 


' by your new system, it too will need 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The main shower and toilet rooms | = 
have been placed in the center of im 
the building for easy accessibility \j 
from both the visiting-team rooms 
and the main locker room. This lo- 
cation also makes it possible for the 
plumbing to be concentrated on 
either side of a central utility space. : 
The ceiling of this central section i 
has been set higher than ceilings 
of adjacent areas, and windows in 
the clerestory wall thus formed give _ 
adequate light. 

All lockers in the main locker 4 
room are connected to an exhaust ; 
ventilating system, assuring contin- 44 
uous removal of odors and rapid 
drying of equipment. All services 


NEW M.I.T. FIELD HOUSE 


Photographs by Ezra Stoller 


HE ultra modern field house at | | 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in Cambridge is the - 
first of several buildings which are DUCT 
make up an athletic center. DIAM. 
The main locker room accommo- “A 
space was needed because the Insti- nih 
tute Ss curriculum does not permit 2 | | 
the distribution of practice periods | | | 8-8 
throughout the day. The room is di- SCALE SAME AS i! A i 
‘ PLAN A : 
vided into 13 alcolves formed by ! 
tiers of lockers. Each alcove §is SUPPLY DUCT 
lighted by a 5 by 10-ft window in | 
the east wall, high enough to afford + iB; 
privacy without the use of obscure LOCKER EXHAUST DUCTS . SIBlg 
glass. Although generous in capac- | | 
ity, the lockers are low in height, Flour plans 
*loor s co Sy drchttectur 
& cha VENTILATING SYSTEM: All lockers in the main locker room are connected to 
acter to the room. Walls are gray, an exhaust ventilating system, assuring the continuous removal of odors and the | 
lockers red. rapid drying of equipment. The clerestory wall is used for air intake and exhaust. 


ENTRANCE p 


FLOOR PLAN: The main shower and 
toilet rooms have been centrally located 
for easy accessibility from both the vis- 
itors’ and the home team’s quarters. 
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GYMNASIUM AND FIELD SOUND SYSTEMS 


The indoor unit generally requires far less 
amplifier power than the unit out of doors 


By O. V. Swisher 


properly and permanently 

installed, is indispensable to 
the full enjoyment of the game 
whether it is held in the stadium, 
gymnasium, swimming pool or on 
the track. With the iron “lung” on 
the job, every seat in the house is 
a ringside seat. As long as the spec- 
tator can see very well, he will have 
no trouble following the game. 

However, we are not concerned 
here with the possibilities of sound 
units, which are legion. Our purpose 
is to describe some of the types of 
equipment and methods of installa- 
tion which have proven their worth 
in some of the largest athletic plants 
in the country. 

Perhaps the most elaborate type 
of setup is required for stadiums. 
Under outdoor conditions, the in- 
genuity of the sound engineers is 


\ ADEQUATE sound system, 


taxed to the utmost to provide in- , 


telligible voice reenforcement for 
the entire field and seating section. 
The selection of the unit must be 


- made with care. It must be capable 


of withstanding all adverse weather 
conditions, and it should be de- 
signed with an eye to the size of 
the audience to be reached, the 
distance sound is to be projected, 
the sound source, the outdoor space 
limitations, and the portability re- 
quirements. 

Figure 1 shows a stadium of aver- 
age size, seating from 5,000 to 8,000 
spectators, together with the proper 
arrangement of sound equipment. 
The projector loudspeakers are of 
the metal horn type. with resinous 
diaphragms and permanent magnet 
fields. They have been selected be+ 
cause: 
mounted. (2) They are weather- 
proof. (3) They permit careful di- 
rection. (4) They will withstand 
great power. (5) They are rugged 
and sturdily constructed. 

A wooden or metal platform, at 
least equal in height to the stands 
or bleachers, should be placed at one 
end of the field, on the side the pre- 
vailing winds come from. The pro- 
jector loudspeakers are mounted on 
this tower so that the speaker bells 
form an arc. With this type of 
speaker, the angle of distribution 
for penetrating voice projection is 
approximately 30 degrees. 

Since the tower is generally lo- 
cated a short distance back of the 
ends of the stands, we usually must 
provide sound projection over an 
arc of about 150 degrees. On the ba- 


(1) They may be “ast'Y! | school building. 
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sis of 30 degrees projection per 
speaker, we will need five such 


speakers to cover the complete 


range. In mounting the speakers for 
proper projection, the arc to be cov- 


ered is laid out as shown in Fig-| 


ure l. 


An amplifier of at least 100 watts 


power output, together with suit- 
able control facilities, all housed in 
a wall-type metal cabinet, may be 
placed in a room, locker or storage 
space under the stands. Where the 
school building is adjacent to the 
field, the amplifier may be installed 
in a locker or closet within the 


Remote volume control connec- 
tions, as well as microphone con- 
nections, may be run from the am- 
plifier to the sidelines, stands, press 
box or to any position from which 
announcements are to be made. A 
record playing attachment may be 
added to the amplifier to provide in- 
cidental recorded music during in- 
termissions. 

Wiring for remote volume con- 
trol, and microphone connections 
between the amplifier and the an- 
nouncing positions, should be run in 
twisted lead sheathed wire. The 
wire may be run through rigid steel 
conduit or it may run exposed along 
the underside of the stands. de- 
pending entirely on the possibility 
of mechanical damage through be- 


Figure 2 


ing struck, stepped on, etc. The wir- 
ing between the amplifier and loud- 
speakers should be twisted weather- 
proofed telephone wire. This con- 
nection may also be run in either 
rigid conduit or exposed along the 
underside of the stands. 

The selection of proper micro- 
phones is naturally’ an important 
consideration. The school or engi- 
neer should select a microphone 
which is designed especially for an- 
nouncement work. The “mike” 
should be completely weatherproof 
and designed with careful consid- 
eration to feed-back problems. 


Gym or pool units 


Sound reenforcing equipment for 
the gymnasium and swimming pool 
is essentially the same as the equip- 
ment already described. However, 
much less amplifier power is gen- 
erally required, and it is possible to 
use one of several types of loud- 
speakers. The selection, of course, 
depends upon room acoustics and 
seating arrangements. Generally an 
amplifier of 25 or 50 watts, housed 
in a cabinet suitable for shelf or 
wall mounting, will provide ade- 
quate power for any gym or pool. 

Figure 2 shows one method of ar- 
ranging loudspeakers for the gym. 
Directional wood or metal type 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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BUILDING A CINDER RUNNING TRACK 


By John J. Mundinger 


John J. Mundinger, supervising engineer for 


the Louisiana State: University, designed and 
constructed the quarter-mile cinder running 
track that has made L.S.U. one of the coun- 
try's choice spots for outdoor meets. His article 
is a condensation of a brochure which was 
prepared in 1938 in response to numerous re- 
quests for information, plans and specifications 
on the layout. A similar report by the author 


appeared in the December, 1938, issue of 
Public Works." 
T THE time Louisiana State 


University decided to build 
. a new cinder running track, 
there was little information on the 
subject to go by. Reliable data on 
methods of design and construction 
were very scarce and opinions dif- 
fered widely, especially as to the 
type and texture of the final surfac- 
ing. 

With few accepted standards to 
turn to, the engineering department 
had to depend on its own resources. 
After a fruitful consultation with 
Coach Bernie Moore and Athletic 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Good drainage, firm footing and a compacted surface 
should be the main objectives in the construction 


Director .T. P. Heard, we laid our 
plans with three objectives in view: 
(1) Good drainage. (2) Firm but 
resilient footing. (3) A compacted 
surface, sufficiently hard to be fast, 
but not too hard to cause injury. 

Good drainage was easily ob- 
tained by following accepted engi- 
neering practice with tile drainage 
and run-off for storm water. A bed 
of well graded cinders sufficiently 
deep and thoroughly compacted 
gave the desired footing. But the 
third feature was a more difficult 
proposition. 

To obtain a compacted surface, 


we had to build an experimental | 


track, 6 ft. wide and 200 ft. long, 
divided into 20 ft. sections, each of 
which was surfaced with a different 
mixture of fine cinders, clay, silt, 
and sand, using from 5% to 40% 
clay. It was almost the unanimous 
consensus of opinion that a mixture 
of fine cinders passing ™4 in. mesh 


siort 2° TOS 


~ 


mixed with 15% loamy clay and 
10% river silt, gave the best re- 
sults. Sections having less than 15% 
clay and silt were too soft, difficult 
to maintain and “slow.” Sections 
containing more than 30% clay and 
silt, while very fast, became too 
hard and held water for too long,a 
period after rainfall. 

The cinders as purchased were 
screened by a power driven, rotary 
screen into three grades of cinders: 
No. 1, passing 5/16 in. mesh, 36%; 
No. 2, passing 1 in. mesh, 44%; and 
No. 3, retained on 1 in. mesh, 20%. 
To obtain a 12 in. total thickness, 
24 in. of the coarse No. 3 was placed 
on the subgrade and covered with a 
layer of approximately 1 in. No. 2 
before .being compacted. Care was 
taken not to compact too densely. 
Then the rest of No. 2 was added 
and rolled. : 

The final mixed course was placed 
in two layers, the first 3% in. loose 
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measurement. Both layers were 
gauged by the use of four 3% in. 


get screed strips placed longitudi- 


nally. The lower surface layer con- 
sisted of the No. 1 cinders, 15% 

loamy clay, 10% river silt and 5 
gallons of water per cubic yard of 
cinders, screeded on with an 8 in. 

channel iron 12 ft. long. The course 
was thoroughly rolled and used for 
several weeks before the final sur- 
face was laid; being wetted, 
broomed and rolled at frequent in- 
tervals. 

The final surface layer was sim- 
ilar to the lower layer except that 
the amount of clay and silt was re- 
duced by one-half and the screed 
strips were only 1 in. in thickness. 
Before this course was placed, the 
surface below was thoroughly scari- 
fied to a depth of at least 1 in. and 
sprinkled well with water. 

For other geographical locations, 
there should be allowances for cli- 
matic conditions. Where deep freez- 
ing occurs, for example, make the 
cinder base thicker. In regions 
which have excessive rainfall the 
track must be equipped with ad- 
ditional drainage facilities. (Rain 
fall at Baton Rouge averages 60 in. 


‘a year and from 4 to 6 in. during 


one 24-hour period.) 


Layout of track proper 


The engineering details of the 
track itself are shown in the accom- 
panying layout. The track consists 
of a quarter-mile oval with chutes 
32 ft. wide at diagonally opposite 
ends and a soft coal cinder surfac- 
ing approximately 12 in. thick. The 
chutes permit the quarter mile, 400 
meters and the 400 meter hurdles 
events to make one turn and finish 
at a common point. During meets in 
which a large number of contestants 
participate, preliminary sprints and 
hurdles may be run out of both 
chutes by using temporary markers. 
The placing of the grandstand at an 
angle of approximately 10 degrees 
with the track, instead of parallel, 
increases the visibility for specta- 
tors during short sprints, hurdles 
and the finish of the longer runs. 

The subgrade has a side slope of 
2% in. to the center, along which is 
laid 4 in. drain tile in a cinder-filled 
trench 12 in. wide and 12 in. deep. 
The tile drains are connected to 8 
in. drains at 50 ft. intervals, which 


in turn lead to a storm drain. The 
cross drains also serve to remove 
storm water from the infield and 
adjacent football practice fields. 

For the field events, there are two 
vaulting pits 14 by 14 ft. and 24 in. 
deep at the extreme ends of two 
runways, which are 120 ft. long and 
6 ft. wide. In the center, and sepa- 
rating the runways, is a jumping 
pit 8 by 16 ft. long and 24 in. deep. 
The vaulting pits are tile drained, 
with a layer of 6 in. of cinders and 
3 in. of sand on a bottom covered 
with shavings. The jumping pit is 
also tile drained with very fine sand 
for a cushion. 

The infield, which is used for a 
practice football field as well as for 
field events, was graded accurately 
to a parabolic curve with a 12 in. 
crown, and a 4 in. uniform layer of 
carefully selected top soil over the 
surface. Best results were obtained 
by screeding the soil between screed 
strips 15 ft. apart instead of depend- 
ing upon hand raking and leveling. 

To kill any vegetation which 
might appear and act as a binding 
material, the track may be treated 
with a saturated solution of ordinary 
brine. 
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The topmost illustration shows the parabolic curve | 
to the infield, which has a 12 ft. crown and a 4 in. 
layer of carefully selected top soil over the surface. 
In the center is a working plan of the cast-iron curb 


outlet, and at the bottom is a cross-section of the same 
curb, showing the relationship of the grade, cinders 


and tile. 
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(Gymnasium) 


BENJAMIN Floodlighting 
Equipment and Layouts 
_ Are Accepted As Standard 
} For All Night Sports 


Spectator enthusiasm that has increased 
attendance at night sports events as much 
as 300% has won the serious attention 
and approval of both educators and 
coaches. Coaches know that continued 
capacity attendance at such events can 
be maintained only if spectators are able 
te see every play on floor or field easily 
and clearly. 


Whatever the particular seeing or play- 
ing requirement—for 


Football Fields, Baseball Fields, 
Gymnasiums, Basketball Courts, 
Field Houses, Swimming Pools, 
Tennis Courts or Outdoor Fields 


“BENJAMIN floodlighting equipment and ap- 
proved layouts assure maximum enjoyment for 
spectators and provide ample volumes of glare- 
less, shadowless light that never interferes with 
players’ seeing ability. BENJAMIN floodlight 
_reflectors provide abundant lighting on both 
horizontal and vertical surfaces. All sides of 
players and ball are lighted yet both players 
and spectators are protected from glare. 


HOW 


To Light Sports Areas 


To Increase Spectator Enjoyment 
and Improve Playing Conditions 


(Baseball Field) 


WHY BENJAMIN LEADS IN 


NIGHT SPORTS LIGHTING 


Because BENJAMIN pioneered in the field of 
sports floodlighting. BENJAMIN floodlights and 
layouts have been an important means of in- 
creasing interest and enthusiasm for both indoor 
and outdoor night sports events for many years. 


BENJAMIN REFLECTORS 
WIDELY USED 


Some of the BENJAMIN engineered floodlight 
reflectors that have won recognition among 
coaches throughout the country are shown below. 


*‘Play-Area”’ Senior—For football field flood- 
lighting. ‘‘Two-in-one’’ construction assures 
strong, uniform illumination over ground areas 
with adequate light on players and other verti- 
cal surfaces. “‘Ellipto-Lite’’ Play-Area—Has the 
lighting characteristics of the ‘‘Play-Area’’ 
Senior but is smaller and lower cost. 

Glassteel Diffuser—For effective illumination 
of gymnasiums, field houses, indoor tracks and 
rinks, handball courts, etc. 

Tennis Court Reflector—Especially — for 
tennis lighting requirements. 


Ask for Benjamin Lighting and Floodlighting 
Manuals—they give you important data and 
information that have helped many coaches to 
increase attendance at night sports events. 
There’s no cost or obligation. Address the 
BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Des 


Plaines, Illinois, or use the coupon below. 


BENJAMIN 


LIGHTING 


EQUIPMENT 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 


‘‘Play-Area’’ Senior Glassteel Diffuser 


4 BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
| Dept. SC, Des Plaines, 

Please send, without obligation, com- Name ... 
| plete data and information on BEN- 


JAMIN Floodlighting for (name sports) 
Address . 


‘“*Ellipto-Lite’’ Play Area 


Tennis Court Reflector 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 
Floodlighting 
Survey 


By Ralph A. Piper 


Ralph A. Piper, who is an assistant professor 
of physical education at the University of Min- 
nesota, will be remembered as the author of 
an article last May, entitled, "The Country's 
Schools Are Lighting Up,'' in which he gave 
the results of a nation-wide survey he made on 
floodlighting. Since he will continue this study 
for another year, he will be pleased to corre- 
spond with any school in regard to its prob. 
lems of lighting or administration. 


IGHT football is definitely on 

the upbeat in both high 
schools and colleges. Ap- 
proximately 275 colleges scheduled 
home games at night in 1938, while 
312 played night football during the 
past season. According to the Foot- 
ball Guide, over 25 percent of all 
college games in 1939 were played 
under nocturnal conditions. 

Last year, as part of a study on 
the status and standards of night 
football, the writer attempted to de- 
termine the number of high schools 
which played home games at night, 
together with information on light- 
ing equipment, operation and ad- 
ministrative problems. The study 
covered 530 public secondary schools 
located in 39 states and the District 
of Columbia. 

The following conclusions were 
reached: average cost of installa- 
tion, $3097.04; average kilowatt out- 
put, 60; average cost of operating 
lights per game, $9.23; and average 
increase in gate receipts, 212 per- 
cent. 

The success of the study the first 
year encouraged the writer to keep 
the machinery in motion. Accord- 
ingly, another questionnaire on 
floodlighting was drawn up and cir- 
culated throughout the high schools. 
The latest questionnaire brought 225 
replies, which swelled the _ total 
study returns to over 750. 


Of special interest was the data 
supplied by the 31 schools which 
used floodlights for the first time. 
From the data on average kilowatt 
output, the 1939 reports indicate a 
trend toward better lighting sys- 
tems. The average in 1939 was 
67KW as compared to 60KW in 
1938. Two of the new plants report- 
ed an alarmingly low kilowatt out- 
put of 15. To make up for this, how- 
ever, two other new plants had 
120KW and 144KW outputs. The re- 
plies indicated a definite tendency 
in the direction of the standard lay- 
outs recommended by lighting man- 
ufacturers and the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association. 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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INDIVIDUAL AND TEAM DEFENSE FOR GIRLS 


| ; 


By Viola Mitchell 


This is the second of a series of three articles 
on girls’ basketball by Viola Mitchell, who di- 
rects the department.of physical education for 
women at Hanover College. Last month the 
author covered the fundamentals of individual 
offense. She continues with the technique of 
individual and team defense. 


HE role of defense in basket- 
ball depends more or less on 
the individual coach. Some 
coaches attach a great deal of im- 
portance to it and devote almost as 
much time to the fundamentals of 
defense as they do to offense. Other 
women stress the theory that a good 
offense is the best defense. 
Unfortunately, this is not so. An 
offense is an offense and a defense 
is a defense, and the twain should 
not be commingled. Develop an of- 
fense and develop a defense. You are 
bound to lose possession of the ball 
a considerable part of the time, and 
when you do you may call it what- 
ever you choose, but to the practi- 
cal-minded it is known as defense. 
In the boys’ game many coaches 
spend practically all their time on 
offense and let the defense take care 
of itself. The coach of the girls’ team 
cannot possibly pursue the same 
course. Of her six players, three are 
defensive players in every sense of 
the word, who are not allowed to 
shoot. Consequently, practically all 
their practice time should be spent 
on defense. There is no need for the 
forwards to devote so much time to 
defense, since they must concentrate 
on offense. But they, too, should get 
a good schooling on the fundamen- 
tals of guarding. In fact, the divi- 
dends on intercepted passes are 
higher in the offensive half of the 
court than they are on the defensive 
side. Being in offensive territory, 
the forward can drive for the basket 
without wasting any time. 
Each member of the team should 


spring quickly to defense once pos- 


session is lost. She should deploy in 
the best possible position to hamper 
the opponents as they work the ball 
down the court. Many times a light- 
ning-like transition from offense to 
defense will smother the opponents’ 
attack before it can really get under 
way. 

Early in the game, the guard 
should acquaint herself with her op- 
ponent’s style of play. Is she a good 
shooter? Does she use deceptive 
feints and fakes? Is she a hard 
driver? How fast is she? When these 
points have been determined, the 
guard may set her defense. 


The cardinal rule is to keep between the opponent and the 
basket, in a position to watch both the girl and the ball 


The cardinal rule of all defensive 
play is to keep between the oppo- 
nent and the basket, in such a po- 
sition that you can watch both the 
opponent and the ball. If it becomes 
impossible to watch the opponent 
and the ball at the same time, the 
guard should forget about the ball 
and concentrate upon the player. At 
the same time, however, she should 
never face her opponent; for face 
guarding is a foul, as well as a poor 
all-round position. 

Many a guard has come to grief 
through turning her head to follow 


Man-to-man defense becomes difficult 
under conditions like these. To prevent 
a bump and at the same time keep the 


offensive players shackled, X2 must | 


switch to 1 while X1 falls behind the 


pivot and ball-handling threat, 2. 


the flight of the ball. An alert for- 
ward will seize this opportunity to 
cut for the basket down the guard’s 
blind side. As a rule, the guard 
should play about five or six feet 
away from her opponent, depend- 
ing upon the type of girl she is play- 
ing against. If the forward is a good 
long shot, it is best to give her less 
room and crowd her a bit. If she is 
fast and elusive, it may be best to 
play farther away and more to the 
inside, blocking the shortest route 
to the basket. 

The guard’s footwork is particu- 


larly important when the forward 
is jockeying around the court for 
position. In following her, the guard 
should avoid using cross-over steps 
or long striding steps whenever 
possible. This type of footwork 
throws the guard off-balance and 
prevents her from making quick 
stops and changes of direction. 
The best step for general court 
coverage is the so-called first base- 
man’s shuffle or boxing step. Instead 
of crossing her feet, the guard steps 
forward, sideward or backward with 
one foot and draws the other up to it 
with a sort of hopping motion. This 


type of footwork enables the guard 


to stick close to her opponent and 
to shift with her at every change of 
direction. The body is kept perfectly 
balanced and under complete con- 
trol. 

When the opponent secures pos- 
session of the ball, the guard should 
not rush in headlong and give the 
forward a perfect opportunity to get 
past her with a bounce or a pass 
and a cut. She should approach 
cautiously, keeping herself well 
under control and ready to take care 
of any offensive threat in either di- 
rection. 

The body is crouched, the knees 
bent and the arms relaxed and 
slightly bent at the elbows. One arm 
is held high to create a mental 
hazard on shots and high passes, 
and the other is kept low for de- 
fense against a bounce or a low pass. 

The distance to keep from a ball- 
handler depends upon her particu- 
lar fortes. But it should rarely be 
less than three feet. A slow guard 
or a guard playing a very fast op- 


‘ponent, should play a little deeper 


to prevent her from using her speed | 
to the best advantage. However, 
once the forward arrives within easy 
shooting distance of the basket, the 
guarding must be closer. 

The guard should refuse to com- 
mit herself when the opponent fakes 
and her feet must move only with 
or after her opponent’s. Only in rare 
emergencies is it desirable for the 
defense player to jump into the air 
to block a shot or a high pass. Very 
often the guard may be biting for 
a feint which will permit the for- 
ward to dribble in for an easy shot. 

If the forward bounces, the guard 
should not stand flat-footed and slap 
at the ball as it goes past. She 
should make a quarter-turn and go 

(Continued on page 34) 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


AID COACHES 


A newly revised edition 
ofa famous book. Enables 
you to keep a personal 
performance record of all 
players. Also contains 
valuablecoachingarticles. 


OUR COPY of the new Seal-O-San 

Shot Chart Book — 44 pages chock- 
ee full of diagrams and valuable coaching 
suggestions — is waiting for you. 


This newest edition is yours for the ask- 
ing, and with it go our best wishes for a 
successful basketball season. 


Se : Just a word about Seal-O-San because 
: without Seal-O-San this worth-while book 
could not have been offered. The enthu- 
siastic acclaim given Seal-O-San by more 
than 5000 coaches proves that Seal-O-San 
outscores every other gym floor finish. 
Coaches find that the 100% slip-proof 
finish helps chalk up more victories .. . 
find that the rugged Seal-O-San finish 
Se . = successfully withstands the punishing action of every gym activity. 


We want you to send for your free copy of the Seal-O-San Shot Chart book, 
and, of course, we want you to try Seal-O-San on your gym floor. We know 
that you, like thousands upon thousands of basketball coaches, will find 
SS oo , both Seal-O-San and the Seal-O-San Shot Charts of immense help in de- 
Se Ss veloping winning teams. Simply fill out the coupon and mail it — today. 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES Inc 


x MAIL THIS COUPON NOW DENVER . HUNTINGTON, INDIANA TORONTO 


SEAL AND FINISH FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
t Huntington, Indiana. 


Please send me without obligation my free copy of the 
new Seal-O-San Shot Charts and Scouting Diagrams. 


City State 
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A HIGH SCHOOL 


By Ben Thomson 


This is the third of a series of five instruc- 
tional articles on golf by Ben Thomson, famous 
Yale University coach and author of the text, 
"Ltow to Play Golf." The first installment 
stressed the values of golf and its place in the 
high school program, the second covered the 
grip and the stance, and the present install- 
ment is devoted to the complete swing of the 


wood clubs. | 


FTER the instruction on grip 
and stance has been absorbed 
by the class, we are ready to 

take up the clubs. But with which 
one shall we begin? This has been a 
moot subject among golf instructors 
since the very beginning of the royal 
and ancient pastime. Some advocate 
the putter as the most elementary 
step; others put in a claim for the 
irons (mashie or an approaching 
iron); and still another school is all 
for one of the woods. 

Each of these theories has its 
points, but from my own experience 
with a host of beginners I believe the 
_ full swing with a driver or brassie 
is the best bet. When a beginner picks 
up a club, no matter which one, he 
will immediately try a full Swing. It 
is a natural instinct, and it seems 
sensible to humor it. 

Therefore, I would begin with the 
full swing, using driver or brassie, 
and then proceed to the mashie, or 
as we now Call it, the number 6 iron. 
The full swing develops every skill 
involved in the swinging of a golf 
club, and the mashie develops the 
sensitive touch so necessary in play- 
ing approach shots. 

Correct demonstrations will ac- 
complish what a great many words 
may fail to do. So before proceeding 
to teach the swing, I find it best to 
demonstrate it, so that the pupil may 
obtain a mental picture. At the same 
time, I choose my words carefully so 
that I will be clearly understood. 

The swinging of any club is simple 
if the hands and arms assume easy 
control over the.club, and the foot 
action assures a free body turn. The 
trouble with most beginners is that 
they are too right-hand conscious. 
Ask any right-handed beginner to 
Swing a club, using only his left hand. 
His awkwardness will be very ap- 
parent. 

Yet there is as much latent power 
in the left arm as there is in the right. 
It is only through constant use of the 
right hand and arm that more power 
is developed on this side. With use 
and exercise, the left side, too, may 
be built up to the same proportions. 

The importance of this develop- 


GOLF PROGRAM 


Mr. Thomson devotes the third installment of his 
series to the complete swing of the wood clubs 
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ADDRESSING THE BALL: From a position s 


lightly back of the ball, the player 


places the face of the club directly at right angles to the line of play with the 
center of the club directly behind the ball. The left heel is then lined up with 
the ball and the right foot dropped back into its proper relationship to the left. 


ment program cannot be depreciated. 
The left arm controls not only the 
length of the swing but the speed as 
well. When the swing is accelerated 
beyond controlling range of the left 
arm, disaster usually follows. The 
power of control becomes vested in 
the right hand and arm, and nine 
times out of ten the ball will be hit 
improperly. 


The backswing 


The beginning of the backswing is 
very important. It is a full left-arm 
movement, from the shoulder on 
down to the hand, with the arm 
straight and the elbow only slightly 
relaxed to avoid stiffness. 

As the club head is swung back- 
ward in a wide, upward arc, the com- 
plete left side—foot, knee, hip and 
shoulder—turn fully to the right un- 
til it is possible to look at the ball over 
the left shoulder. This movement is 
called “pivoting.” Through it, cen- 
trifugal force is derived for the 
downswing. Pivoting should be care- 


fully distinguished from “swaying,” 


a disastrous habit with many be- 
ginners. 

Correct and easy pivoting is the 
foundation of the golf swing, and no 
pains should be spared to master it. 
It holds the secret of distance and 


still more of straightness and ac- 
curacy. 

A combined movement of the left 
shoulder and left foot controls the 
complete pivoting of the left side. 
Without this foot-shoulder action, it 
would be impossible for the knee and 
hip to turn freely and fully to the 
right. The left heel rises off the 
ground, and the remaining weight 
on the left leg rests lightly between 
the ball of the foot and the big toe. 

As the body turns, the left arm is 
gradually swung around and up, so 
that when the full turn has been 
completed the hands should be in a 
position just above the level of the 
right shoulder. At this point, the left 
arm should be comfortably straight 
and the right elbow away from the 
body, but pointing downward. 

If the pupil should have difficulty 
in turning, or in keeping his left arm 
comfortably straight, immediately 
check the position of the left foot. He 
may be keeping too much weight on 
that member. 

Thus far I have said nothing about 
the backward movement or break of 
the wrists. This break should come 
gradually as the arm nears the com- 
pletion of the upswing. In this way 
there is less effort and more con- 
sistency in the cocking of the wrists. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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ANALYSIS OF THE BACKSWING: This important phase of the swing is a full both hands reach a position almost 
left-arm movement, from the shoulder on down to the hand. As the club head waist high, the wrists uncock and 
is swung backward, the complete left side—foot, knee, hip, and shoulder—is reinforce the speed of the club head 


pivoted fully to the right until it is possible to look at the ball over the left 


shoulder. The left heel rises off the ground and most of the weight shifts to the 
rear leg. At the top of the backswing, the left arm is comfortably straight and 
the right elbow away from the body and pointing downwards. 


(Continued from page 19) 
There is no secret to good golf, but 
the correct position of the hands at 
the top of the backswing comes 
closest to it. 

The speed of the club head as it 
swings, into the ball comes in part 
from the “uncocking” of both hands 
in the downward motion. To hit the 
ball squarely, the face of the club 
must be kept open. The only easy 
way to keep the face open is to have 
both wrists cocked at the top of the 
swing. As the left side is turning, the 
right side turns with it, the weight 
shifting to the firm right leg. 

The beginning of the downswing 
is simply a downward movement of 
both arms with the left arm lead- 


ing till the hands are about waist 
high. At the same time, the left heel 
goes back to the ground, so that the 
left side will be firm when the club 
head swings into the ball. Many 
players err at the beginning of the 
downswing by trying to develop 
speed by throwing the club head 
out at the top of the swing (“hitting 
from the top’’). This forces the 


hands to uncock too soon, and by 


the time the club head reaches the 
ball the. power and speed in the 
hands have been wasted. 

As both arms come down, the 
right elbow is kept fairly close to 
the body, so that the club head will 
descend in practically the same arc 
as was used in the upswing. When 


as it hits into the ball. In the mean- 
time, as the club head swings on 
through, the right side of the body 
is turning to the left, with the 
shoulder down, so that it is possible 
at the end of the swing to look over 
it and see the spot the ball had oc- 
cupied. The right knee is also turn- 
ing inward to the left, and the 
weight of body is firm on the left 
leg and foot. _ 

The face of the club must meet 
the ball squarely. To make this pos- 
sible, the right wrist should never 
turn over to the left until the ball 
has been hit, when it will do so 
automatically. 

If it were possible to stop the club 
head immediately after impact after 
a swing in which the right wrist has 
been kept square to the line of play, 
the observer would notice that the 
face of the club would also be square 
to the line of play and not turned 
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over to the left as is always the 
case when the right wrist has been 
allowed to turn over at the moment 
of impact. 

The finish, or follow through, is 
simply the continuation of the mo- 
mentum of the club head until it 
naturally comes to rest. The body 
continues to turn* until it faces the 
line of flight. What little weight is 
on the right foot should be carried 
on the toes with the heel well raised. 
Then, when the club head has gone 
on through, the hands will take care 
of themselves. 


Addressing the ball 


A simple but important prelim- 
inary in every shot is addressing the 
ball, that is, taking a position in re- 
lation to the ball and the intended 
line of play. By addressing the ball 
improperly, a player may often see 
a well-hit ball finish on the extreme 
right or left of the fairway. In many 
instances, he may miss the green 
completely. 


The simplest and surest method of 
arriving at the correst address is by 
applying the following steps in se- 
quence: . 

1. From aé position slightly in 
back of the ball, place the club head 
on the ground so that the face of the 
club is directly at right angles to the 
line of play, keeping the center of 
the club head directly behind the 
ball. | 

2. Place the left foot in its correct 
relative position to the ball. For 
woods, keep the ball in line with 
the left heel. As the length of the 
club and the required distance de- 
crease, the position of the ball will 
be slightly back. 

3. Now place the right foot in 


quiries to the Editor, 


proper relation to the left. 

Next month’s article will cover 
the short game, while the final in- 
stallment in March will be devoted 
to general teaching hints. 

Scholastic Coach will welcome 
suggestions on ways and means of : 
increasing participation in golf, and 
imparting the fundamentals to high 
school boys and girls. We would 
like to know what you are doing 
along these lines, how you are ap- 
plying our excellent instructional 
units, and whether you have any 
particular problems. Address all in- 
Scholastic 
Coach, 250 East 43 St., New York, 


ANALYSIS OF THE DOWNSWING: As both arms come down, the right elbow 
is kept fairly close to the body so that the club head will descend in practically 
the same arc as was used in the backswing. When both hands reach a position 
almost waist high, the wrists uncock and reinforce the speed of the club head 
as it hits into the ball. In the meantime, the right side of the — is turning to 


the left, with the shoulder down, so that it is possible at the en 


of the swing 


to look over the right shoulder and see the spot that the ball had occupied. 
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“IN BADMINTON IT’S THE FLICK” 


By C. H. Jackson and L. A. Swan 


This is the second of a series of badminton 
articles on the technique of the flick shot, by 
the famous midwestern coaching-writing team 
of Carl H. Jackson and Lester A. Swan. The 
Detroit school men have given the book world 
two excellent texts on the sport: “Badminton 
Tips’ and ‘Better Badminton." 


OST players have a natural 

flair for forehand stroking, 

and.with a little practice at- 
tain a fair measure of skill. Too often, 
however, the comparative ease with 
which the stroke is picked up en- 
courages the player to follow the 
least path of resistance in the learn- 
ing process. In practicing the me- 
chanics of the shot, he never learns 
how to put the full power of the 
wrist behind the stroke. As a result, 
he never realizes the capacious po- 
tentialities of the shot. 

The same thing holds true of the 
overhead stroke. Once he has learned 
to hit the bird downward at a sharp 
angle, with a fair amount of speed, 
he is apt to let it go at that. At this 
stage of the game, a little diligent 
practice with the wrist action motif 
will improve the effectiveness of his 
shots in a surprisingly short time. 

The subject in the accompanying 


pictures possesses an unusually 
strong forehand, in which he makes 
the most of an excellent wrist-action. 
The series traces the wrist positions 
through the more significant stages 
of the stroke, starting with the cock- 
ing of the racket in the second and 
third pictures. On the backswing, 
the racket does not come back very 
far; but it doesn’t have to when the 


full power of the wrist is put be- 


hind the flick. 

Contrary, to fundamental teach- 
ings, the right foot is forward. There 
are times, of course, when a player 
hasn’t time to make the shot any 
other way. But the stance is not 
verboden for the advanced player 
whose wrist is sufficiently developed 
to stroke effectively without a long 
backswing. The right-foot-forward 
position enables him to turn more 
quickly to his left to protect his more 
vulnerable backhand. 

The all-important preliminary to 
the snap and flick—the wrist-lead— 
is shown in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
pictures. In the seventh picture, the 
snap of the wrist can be observed. 
The withdrawal of the wrist, which 
follows immediately, is evident in 


the eighth and ninth pictures. Note 
that the bird is stroked at full reach, 
where a more powerful whip may 
be imparted to the racket head. It 
is important to remember, too, that 
the bird should be hit near the tip 
of the racket, where the maximum 
amount of speed is centered, just as 
in case of a snapped whip. 


Overhead stroke 


In the overhead, the wind-up, as 
shown in the pictures on page 23, is 
recommended. This is the same: 
wind-up that is used in the tennis 
smash and serve. It serves two im- 
portant functions in the badminton 
overhead: (1) it accelerates the 
speed of the racket and (2) it pro- 
vides an opening for the deceptive 
use of the delay. With this wind-up, 
it is relatively easy to fake a smash 
and check the racket an instant be- 
fore contact, dropping the bird close 
to the net. Faking direction is also 
easier and more deceptive. 

The wind-up may be observed in 
the first four pictures of the action 
series. The head of the racket swings 
over the head and to the left side, 
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circling back of the shoulders to the 
right side again. In circling the 
racket back of the shoulders, the 
head is allowed to drop back perpen- 
dicularly. The wrist is kept flexible 
and the racket is not gripped tightly. 


In the up-swing (fourth to sixth pic- 


tures) the racket head remains below 
the wrist until the wrist is snapped 
(seventh picture). The flick or with- 
drawal of the wrist occurs in the 
eighth and ninth pictures. Note the 
position of the racket and wrist at 
the completion of the stroke. The 
follow-through is limited where a 
pronounced wrist flick is used and 
is relatively unimportant compared 
to the follow-through in tennis. 

It is especially important here to 
stroke at full reach. For a smash, 
the stance should be well back of 
the bird so that it can be hit a little 
out in front. If the player hasn’t time 
to get back of the bird and must 
stroke directly overhead, he will be 
forced to clear or drop rather than 
smash. A common error is to cut the 


bird instead of hitting it with the 


flat face of the racket, which requires 
a slight turning of the wrist before 
contact. 

To maintain balance and to make 
full use of the body and shoulders, 
the left foot should be forward. In 
fact, it is impossible to smash severe- 
ly otherwise. The contrariwise move- 
ment of the left arm throughout the 
stroke is interesting to note and has 
much to do with maintaining proper 
body balance and relaxation. 


The high bachiaad 


The high backhand is an interest- 
ing stroke but is perhaps the most 
difficult of all to learn. American 
and Canadian players favor the 
’round-the-head for high flights to 
the backhand. (This is a modifica- 
tion of the overhead in which the 
body is bent back and to the side, 
with the racket circling around the 
head and contacting the bird over 
the left shoulder.) English players, 
however, favor the high backhand. 
A well developed, powerful flick is 
absolutely essential in the execution 
ef a strong high backhand. Not least 
of the difficulty lies in the fact that 
the back is turned toward the net. 


It is evident from the strip on page | 
26 that this facing facilitates the. 
full back swing (or more precisely, 


forward swing) that is necessary to 
stroke effectively from this position. 
In the second picture the player 


is beginning to pivot to the left. In 


the next picture the player is turned 
halfway around as the racket comes 
around in front of the body. At this 
point the racket is pointed down- 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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it’s the Flick 


(Continued from page 23) 


wards and the angle of the wrist is 
very pronounced (fourth and fifth 
pictures). The backswing is com- 
pleted in the sixth picture. The 
wrist-lead may be seen in the next 
picture and the wrist-snap in the 
eighth picture. Evidence of the with- 
drawal of the wrist may be seen in 
the last picture, where the angle of 
the racket and wrist give a clear 
indication of the terrific wrist power 
that went into this stroke. Here 
again there is little follow-through. 

The weight and the balance of the 
racket has a tremendous affect on 
stroking. Most rackets look alike 
and to the unwary novice they all 
“feel” alike. But there is a great 
deal of variation, despite the appa- 
rently narrow four-to-five ounce 
racket limitations. Even a quarter of 
an ounce will make quite a differ- 
ence. The balance of individual 
rackets is perhaps even more varied 
than their weights, again within 
narrow but significant limits. 


Selecting a racket 


Of course, no single rule of selec- 
tion, applicable to everyone, can be 
laid down. The strength of one’s 
arm, or more especially his wrist, 
carries the final answer. In general, 
a racket around four and a half 
ounces (most certainly under five), 
with a balancing point of eleven and 
a half to eleven and three-quarters 
inches from the end of the handle, 
is the most satisfactory A few 
practice swings with various rack- 
ets, employing the wrist fully, will 
help in the selection. 

With a “heavy headed” racket, 
the player may smash more severe- 
ly, provided he can handle it prop- 
erly. He will need a strong wrist and 
a well developed wrist action to 
handle the heavier head as effec- 
tively as the lighter one. For girls 
a light headed racket is reeommend- 
ed. The wrist is much more impor- 
tant than sheer physical strength. 

While there is not so much varia- 
tion in the size of the racket handle, 
it is possible to get a racket with 
a smaller than average handle. The 
smaller handle is recommended for 
players whose fingers are too short 
to grip securely the general run of 
rackets. | 

In general, some type of leather 
or fabric is desirable as a covering. 
Leather, perforated with small 
holes, is a common and fairly satis- 
factory covering. A racket press and 
a rubberized, waterproof cover 
should be purchased along with the 
racket. | 
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“Oh Captain, 


My Captain” 


By William R. Wood 


HE captain is the coach’s contact 

man. His relationship with the 
team is necessarily more of a confiden- 
tial nature than is the coach’s. Al- 
though the coach may be very close 
to his boys, he can never become one 
of them. He may guess what they are 
doing and thinking, but he really never 
knows. The captain does; he must lead 
action and thought into wholesome, 
enthusiastic channels. As a go-between 
* he conveys to the coach the point of 
view of his teammates; to the boys, the 
eoach’s slant on things. 

The job has two divisions—general 
leadership and game leadership. His 
general duties follow: He should 

1. Study the rule book and know it 
thoroughly. 

2. Report first at every meeting and 
practice session. . 

3. Always be the first to jump into 
action when the coach gives a com- 
mand or a suggestion. 

4. Never allow any teammate to loaf 
or carry on extensive conversations. 

5. Be the first assistant to the coach. 
As such he should encourage all mem- 
bers on the squad, unearth any wor- 
ries that may be affecting their play- 
ing and should assist them in these dif- 
ficulties. If the problem is one that he 
cannot handle, he should report it to 
the coach at once. , 


6. Set a good example for the team 
by being the hardest worker and ob- 
serving good training habits. 

7. Keep his mind entirely on the 
play both in practice sessions and 
games. 

8. Maintain a courteous attitude to- 
wards the officials. No other player has 
the right to communicate with an of- 
ficial. The captain should restrain any 
player from crabbing about a decision, 
whether the decision is right or wrong. 

9. Show by his personal conduct, in 
school, on the street, in the locker room 
as well as on the floor, that he is a hard 
worker, loyal to his coach and team, 
and above all a gentleman and asports- 
man. 

Before every game the captain 
should go over the game plans with 
the coach, volunteer any information 
he may have about the opponents and 
offer worthwhile suggestions. When 
the team is ready to go on the floor, the 
captain obtains the starting line-up 
from the coach and relays it to the 
scorekeepers. He should make sure 
that the name, number and positions 
are correctly entered into the book. 

Once the referee’s whistle puts the 


ball into the play, the captain’s au-” 


thority becomes absolute. Again he 
leads and encourages, 
drives, but no team member is permit- 


rather than 
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ted to dispute his judgment at this 
time. The captain has a number of spe- 
cific duties on the playing floor. He 
should: 


1. Keep a check on the condition of 
the players and immediately report 
any injuries or difficulties to the coach. 

2. At every time-out, see whether 
thé players need anything from the 
bench; if so, he should ask an official 
to accompany him and go after it. He 
should return towels, or whatever else 
was wanted, to the bench before the 
time-out is up. As he comes to the 
bench he should ask the official to 
check the correct score and the amount 
of playing time left in the period. 

3. Check every player entering the 
game—both his own players and the 
opponent’s. If there are any changes 
in positions, he must know about them 
and get all the defensive assignments 
straightened out before allowing the 
officials to put the ball into play again. 

4. Give a word of encouragement to 
every teammate leaving the game. ~ 

5. Make sure that his men are lined 
up properly on all free throws. 

6. Capitalize on the time-out periods 
to analyze his own team’s or his op- 
ponents’ weaknesses and plan his next 
two plays. 

After every game the captain should 
congratulate the opposing captain, 
even if he has to hunt him out in the 
visiting dressing room. He should also 
thank the officials who worked the 
game. Win or lose, the captain should 
prove himself a real sportsman. 


Five Points of 


or pivoting. 


juries, Non-slippery, No-glare. 


economical. 


% HILLYARD Trained Maintenance Ex- 
perts ready to assist in any floor 
advice and information 


problem, 


SUPERIORITY 


3% PERFECT from player angle, speeds 
up game, practical for fast dribbling 


* PROTECTS players from serious in- 


* RIGHT TECHNICALLY, the first and 
most popular finish made especially 
for Gym Floors. Produced after years 
of research and actual playing tests. 

* MAINTENANCE Super-tough, long 
wearing, no rubber burns, attractive, 


FREE. Write for blue prints, layouts 


and consultation service. . 


YOUR FLOOR, 
PLAYERS and 
INVESTMENT 
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SEATING FACILITIES FOR THE GYMNASIUM 


Folding bleachers occupy less space and have 
a greater seating capacity than built-in seats 


By Donald E. Vance 


HE primary purpose of the 

gymnasium in school 

building is to provide a recrea- 
tion area for the student body. The 
gym should be spacious enough to 
accommodate the largest group that 
will use it, and it should be com- 
pletely equipped ffor basketball. 
Since an extra court is necessary 
these days for practice games and 
intramurals, there should be pro- 
visions for at least two courts. | 

Often, too little consideration is 
given to seating facilities; yet the 
bleachers are a part of the build- 
ing which can pay for themselves 
through games and other activities 
sponsored by the student body. In 
many high schools, the gymnasium 
also serves as a social center for the 
community. On the same floor the 
school team faces outside oppo- 
nents, various community bodies 
hold such functions as dances, teas, 
rallies, etc. 

Since the gym has interesting 
possibilities as a source of revenue, 
one of the first considerations in 
planning the layout should be ways 
and means of obtaining maximum 
capacity. The entrances and exits 
should not take up room that could 
be utilized for seating facilities. 
They should be located either at the 
ends of the gym or at the four cor- 
ners. Where they are located along 
the sides, they break in upon the 
choice sideline seats. Since the seats 
behind the backstops do not pro- 
vide such good visibility, it seems 
more logical to utilize this space 
for the entrances and exits. 

The seating facilities can be di- 
vided into three general classes: 
(1) the built-in seats, (2) the fold- 
ing type bleachers, permanently at- 
tached to the floor and the wall, 
and (3) the portable or removable 
type bleachers. 


Built-in seats 


The built-in type seats, as far as 
seating capacity and cost are con- 
cerned, must be considered a luxury 
type of seating. They should be con- 
sidered only where cost is no object 
and the gym is of an unusual size. 

Many schools install built-in seats 
in order to utilize the space under- 
neath the stands for locker and 
shower rooms. The idea is excellent 
but it has its drawbacks. So much 


floor space is needed that it is usual- 


ly necessary to sacrifice the cross- 


Courtesy Universal 


Bleacher Co. 


FOLDING BLEACHERS at Kane, Pa., High ‘School greatly increase the amount of 
usable floor space. When the unit is nested, the gymnasium may be divided into two 
practice courts for basketball by swinging down the backboards from the ceiling. 


courts and other areas that could be 
used for physical education pur- 
poses. | 

Another drawback to. built-in 
seats is their expensiveness. The 
school must consider not only the 
cost of construction but also the 
value of the space occupied by the 
seats. By averaging together the 


cost figures of a number of gym-_ 


nasium projects, building experts 
estimated that a square foot of gym 
floor is worth approximately five 
dollars. Therefore, if two banks of 
fixed seats occupy 2000 square feet, 
they are taking up approximately 
$10,000 worth of space. To this 
figure, we must add the cost of con- 
struction. The built-in seats may be 
constructed of wood or of.reinforced 
concrete with wooden seats. If the 
stadium or opera chair type of seat 
is desired, the unit will naturally 
be a much more expensive proposi- 
tion. 

The folding type bleachers, which 
are permanently fastened to the 
floor and gymnasium wall, provide 
an answer to some of the problems 
aready discussed. They cost about 
as much as the general run of built- 
in seats, but far less than the built- 
in unit which comes with stadium 
or opera chair seats. 


) attending basketball games. 


When the gym is to be used for 
physical education or for basketball 
practice, the folding seats may be 
folded over. In the nested position, 
they occupy only a small fraction of 
the space that is normally required 
by the fixed seats, with the result 
that they greatly increase the 
amount of usable floor space. 

A bleacher six rows high, which 
occupies a little more than ten feet 
of space when opened, will occupy 
only two and a half feet when 
folded. When more rows are used, 
the space occupied in the closed po- 
sition is proportionally smaller; and, 
therefore, the space saved is much 
greater. The total accumulation of 
extra playing area may be con- 
verted into two, or possibly three, 
extra cross-courts for basketball. 

Another very valuable feature of 
the folding bleacher is the fact that 
it provides for a greater seating ca- 
pacity than the built-in type. Ex- 
perts have estimated that 22 in. of 
seating space front to back per row 
is comfortable for the mixed crowds 
For 
built-in seats, however, most archi- 
tects, allow 28 in. to 30 in. of space 
per row. They must also deduct from 
the seating capacity the space taken 
up by aisles, especially where sta- 
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dium or opera type seats are used. 
The third, and last, type of seat- 
ing unit, the portable or removable 


type bleacher, furnishes the same 
advantages as the folding type. The 


latter can be nested in much less 
time, but the cost of the portable 
unit is a great deal less. . 

If the school decides on portable 
bleachers, it is necessary to provide 
for storage facilities close to the 
gym. It is often convenient to use 
rubber-tired trucks as a mode of 
transportation. The bleachers may 
be stacked compactly on the truck 
and left there after being pushed 
into the storage room. The cost of 
these trucks is a minor item, but 
they render valuable service in 
saving time and wear and tear on 
the gym floor. 


Installation problems 


The installation of bleachers is 
often complicated by natural ob- 
structions. Radiators, for example, 
often interfere with a good job of 
installation. Whenever it is neces- 
sary to place radiators along the 
walls, it is advisable to build re- 
cesses for them. Otherwise they will 
project into the gym and occupy 
valuable seating space. It then be- 
comes necessary to set the folding 
or portable bleachers out in front 
of the radiators. In this contingency, 
an overhead system will solve the 
heating problem. 

Other gyms have natural obstruc- 
tions in the form of large columns 
or pilasters which extend beyond the 
face of the wall. In this situation it 
may also be necessary to set the 


bleachers or folding type stands 


flush with the obstruction. 

An even more common obstruction 
than radiators and pilasters, is the 
timekeeper’s table along the side- 
line. Frequently a school will cut off 
a valuable section of the bleachers 
along the sides of the playing floor 


to make room for a desk for officials 


and timekeepers. A good bleacher 
will save most of this: wasted seat- 


ing space. Both the folding and the 


portable type bleachers have units 
which contain the necessary table 
space. This feature increases the 
seating capacity of the gym and at 
the same time eliminates the desk 
hazard on the sidelines. 

Where it is necessary, in the in- 
terest of economy, to use the same 
area for both physical education and 
auditorium purposes, the _ stage 
should be located at one end of the 
room, and the exits and entrances at 
the corners of the platform and at 
the other end of the room. With this 
type of layout, the gym retains its 
normal seating capacity along the 
sides. 
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GENUINE 
Autographed 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGERS 


Designed especially for 
Prep School and College 
hitters, are available in 
the models used by the 
following twelve Famous 
Major Leaguers: 


Your players’ confidence in the 
bat they use is superseded only 
by their confidence in their abil- 
ity to use it. A baseball team 
needs more than players who 
have good eyes, good arms and 
good coordination—and you can 
help your club to victory over 
the best of them by supplying it 
with the bat that builds confi- 


dence. 


The greatest hitters in the game 
for more than 55 years have 
achieved fame and glory with 
Louisville Sluggers. Write for 
the 1940 catalogue and price list 
of Louisville Slugger Baseball 
Bats and Louisville Slugger Soft- 
ball Bats. 

FREE: The Hillerich & Bradsby 
book “Famous Sluggers of 1939” 
and enough Softball Rule Books 
for your needs will be sent on re- 
quest. Please address Dept. S. 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 


Incorporated 


Louisville Kentucky 


Give your players a 


chance with the BEST 


SLUGGER BATS 


Football e Basketball Books 


Sent postpaid at publisher’s list price. 
Books will be sent on receipt of school 
order form, check or money order. 


Scholastic Coach Book Sho 


250 E. 43rd St. New York, N. Y. 


THE SIMPLEX COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS 
Electric Scoring Equipment 
1921 Established 1921 
EDINBURG INDIANA 


GYM MATS 


| | For tumbling, boxing, wrestling, and 


as buffers around basketball courts. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET 


PETERSEN & COMPANY | 
PHILA.. PA 


5561 BAYNTON STREET 
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Don’t Just Guess 
About The Control 
of Athlete’s Foot 


Ow one foot tub 
solution for Athlete's Foot control 
can be checked at any time, in 
your own building, by persons 
without technical skill: the solution - 
made by putting Alta-Co Powder 
into water, | pound to the gallon. 
Instead of gquessing—instead of 


~ making up fresh fungicidal solu- 


tion too seldom or too often—you 
KNOW always whether it is up to 
strength. 


Dolge supplies a special tester 
for Alta-Co Powder. You take the 
reading as you would with a bat- 
‘tery and hydrometer—and you 
add Alta-Co Powder as 


on a simple chart. 


This material, dissolved as di- 
rected, kills Athlete's Foot fungi in 
less than | minute. It kills all the 
fungi commonly found in this infec- 
tion. It kills the spores. Yet, it does 
not irritate the skin. Write for ver- 
batim reports by medical authori- 
ties—booklet C-140. 
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Planning a Lighting System 


(Continued from page 10) 


4 OF 


UNITS 


3 spaces aT 23-0’= 69-0 


= 34’-0 


> 
VN 
3 ROWS OF UNITS 


2 SPACES AT 17-0 


This type of layout is recommended for gymnasiums with high ceilings. 


alterations in years to come. 

When designing the new system, 
with your past experience in mind, 
two requirements should be met. 
First, provide sufficient extra ca- 
pacity in the wiring to take any 
reasonable increase in future load. 
Second, select lighting equipment 
which will accommodate larger size 
lamps. This means that the number 
and location of the new units must 
be carefully determined so that the 
lowest wattage lamp the unit will 
take can be used rather than the 
middle wattage lamp. For instance, 
lighting equipment suitable for our 
typical gymnasium is manufactured 
in two sizes—a unit which will take 
either a 300 or a 500 watt lamp and 
a unit which will take a 750, 1000 
or 1500 watt lamp. In the interest of 
future additions, the design should 
be such as to permit the use of a 300 
watt lamp in the former and a 750 
watt lamp in the latter unit. Thus, 
the illumination can be doubled 
merely by the substitution of higher 
wattage lamps. 

The number and position of the 
lighting equipment in our typical 
floor plan is determined entirely by 
the available mounting height. Ob- 
viously, the higher the mounting 
the better, to avoid interference 
with the basketball and to minimize 
glare. In order to obtain a uniform 
distribution of light a spacing of 
units approximately equal to the 
mounting height is desirable. In 
gymnasiums used only for exercise, 
wrestling, boxing, volleyball, etc., 
where a low ceiling (12 to 20 feet) 
is encountered, more units of lower 
wattage each will be required than 
if the clear distance to ceiling or 
trusses is high (20 feet or more.) 


750 WATT 18° HicH Bay 
MAZDA INDUSTRIAL 
LAMP REFLECTOR 

WIRE GUARD 

20’ to 40° 

ABOVE The high-ceiling unit for 
FLOOR 750 to 1500 watt lamps. 


In each of the two ceiling height 
classifications, 12 to 20 feet and 20 
to 40 feet, a different type of reflec- 


tor will be required to utilize the 


generated light most effectively. 
Two floor plans accompany the 
article, one with a low ceiling and 
the other with a high ceiling. Each 
has the recommended location, type 
and wattage of lamp required to 
produce 15 foot-candles* of uni- 
formly distributed illumination. 
Since this plan is intended to rep- 
resent a typical floor, revisions will, 
no doubt, be required to adapt it to 
any specific gymnasium. The type 
of ceiling construction, location of 
beams or other obstructions may 
make it advisable to alter the fix- 
ture positions slightly. In the low- 
ceiling plan, particular care must be 


*This value of illumination for gym- 
nasiums is in accordance with the 1938 Code 


° of the American Recommended Practice of 


School Lighting prepared under the joint 
sponsorship of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society and the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and adopted as an American Standard 
under the procedure of the American Stand- 
ards Association. 
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exercised with the lighting units 
ever the baskets, to avoid the pos- 
sibility of glare in the eyes of the 
shooters. | 

Lighting equipment should be 
selected from a safety consideration 
as well as from the viewpoint of 
performance. The amount of glass 
should be minimized; an all-metal 
unit being preferred to one made of 
glass. Wire guards should be pro- 
vided over all units to prevent lamp 
breakage. 

Inside frosted lamps are pre- 
ferred to clear lamps in the interest 
of glare reduction. 

Lighting equipment should be 
cleaned regularly on a prearranged 
schedule. Dust‘and dirt accumulating 
on the reflecting surfaces of the fix- 
ture can be responsible for a 30 per- 
cent or greater reduction in gener- 
ated light. Special hanger equip- 
ment is available to permit the low- 
ering of fixtures, which are difficult 
to reach by ladder. , 

This covers the fundamental 
requisites of a good lighting in- 
stallation. The details must be 
worked out by close cooperation be- 
tween the school and the contrac- 
tor. 


Sound Equipment 


(Continued from page 13) 


loudspeakers should be used in this 
layout. Figure 3 shows a suitable 
arrangement for the swimming 
pool. Here metal housed automobile 
type loudspeakers give the best per- 
formance. The speakers are placed 
on the pool ceiling and directed 
downward toward the surface of the 
pool. This enables the swimmers to 
hear instructions more readily, and 
still provides adequate sound cov- 
erage for spectators. 

In all situations where the pur- 
chase of sound equipment is being 
considered, it is advisable to call in 
the sound engineer of some nation- 
ally-known manufacturer of the de- 
sired equipment. His services are 
available without cost or other ob- 
ligation and may save many dollars 
in installation and upkeep costs. 
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NEW PEP FOR YOUR TEAMS IN 


KAHNFAST SATII 


21 WINNING COLORS! 


Write today for name of uniform maker near- 


est you specializing in KAHNFAST SATINS. 


KAHNFAST SATINS 


THIS FLOOR WILL STAND THE 


a 


LASTINCOTE 


Lastincote is a beautiful, hard, 
glossy yet non-skid finish es- 
pecially prepared to stand up 
under gymnasium wear and 
tear. It is easily applied with 
lamb’s wool mop or brush. 
Lastincote is hard enough to 
retard the action of rubber 
burns and scratches resulting 
from hard usage. 


Lastincote is impervious to alco- 
hol, body perspiration, alkali 
soaps, acids, boiling water, ink, 
oil, grease, salt or fresh water. 


Approved by the Maple Flooring Mfgrs. 
A ssn. 


Proper Maintenance of Floors.” 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 


DEPT. W,—42-16 WEST ST., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


A MODERN HIGH SCHOOL STADIUM 


By Harold Parker * 


ANDUSKY, Ohio, has no ivy- 
festooned college or university 
to lend a decorative note to 

the landscape, but it does have a 
high schoo] stadium which is com- 
parable in size and construction to 
most other secondary school stadia 
constructed during the past few 
years. In general, the stand con- 
sists of 40 rows of seats which have 
a length of 209 feet and a seating 
capacity of about 5,500. The rear 
rows are protected by a reinforced 
concrete cantilevered roof the full 
length of the structure; and, more 
than many a college stadium can 
boast, Strobel Field Stadium has a 
glassed-in press box and radio 
booths at the center of the struc- 
ture under the roof. 

To provide maximum vision, the 
seats are set higher toward the rear 
so as to give a dished or bowl ef- 
fect to the cross-section. Beneath 
the stadium deck are housed: (1) 
A concession stand. (2) Locker 
rooms, shower rooms, toilets and 
training rooms for both the home 
team and the visitors. (3) Public 


toilet facilities for men and women. 
Caretaker’s quarters consisting 


of a living room, dining room, 
kitchen, bath, 2 bedrooms, and 
laundry, automatically gas heated 
for all-year use. 

The locker room for the home 
team has 150 lockers. Adjoining 
this room is the coach’s office and 
officials’ room; the equipment room; 
the training room, which is pro- 
vided with heat lamps, two train- 
ing tables and three baths for warm 
water treatment; the shower room, 
which has nine shower heads, a tile 
floor and tile wainscoting six feet 
high; and finally the toilet room, 
which is tiled in similar fashion to 
the shower room. 

The visitors’ quarters are a dupli- 
cate of those of the home team, ex- 
cept for size. The locker room ac- 
commodates only 60 lockers and the 
remaining rooms are proportionate- 
ly smaller. Heating of these quar- 
ters is done entirely by gas fired 
unit heaters of warm air located 
near the ceiling. 

The ‘dugouts in front of the sta- 
dium were designed expressly for 
football, as baseball is not on the 
sports calendar of the local high 
school. The idea was to provide a 


designed the 


covered retreat for the benched 
players and coach, and also to elim- 
inate the unsightliness of littered 
sidelines. The dugout itself consists 
of a cantilever roof of concrete and 
a stationary players’ bench. While 
the floor is below the natural grade, 
it is drained to carry off the water. 

The press box is entirely en- 
closed in plate glass and has accom- 
modations for 14 reporters, each of 
whom is provided with an individual 
desk for either typewriter or short- 
hand work. Every desk is individ- 
ually lighted for night football 
coverage. 

To the right of the press box is the 
broadcasting booth, which is both 
sound-proof and accoustically treat- 
ed for sound reverberation. Both the 
press and broadcasting rooms are 
equipped with electric heaters. The 
accent on up-to-the-minute fur- 
nishings also takes in the stadium’s 
scoreboard and clock, which are 


*The author, a Sandusky, Ohio, architect, 
Strobel Field Stadium, while 
R. C. Reese handled the structural design 
and the WPA contributed the labor. Some 
of the material in this article appeared 
originally in a technical exposition of the 
eonstruction by Mr. Reese in the May, 1938, 
issue of Coucrete. 
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electrieally operated, and an infer- 
communicating field phone connect- 


ing the press box, dugout, score- 


board and timekeeper. 

The public address system consists 
of six horns with microphone con- 
nections in the broadcasting booth 
and in front of the stadium, where 
the speaker is in view of the audi- 
ence. .The system is used for an- 
nouncements, to broadcast music 
and to amplify radio programs. 

The field itself is made up of a 
gridiron and a quarter-mile track. 
The track is curbed on either side 
with cement, and is 24 feet wide 
directly in front of the main stand 
and 18 feet on the curves and far 
side. It is tile drained and has an 18- 


inch bed of crushed stone with a top | 


dressing of finely screened cinders 
and black loam. | 

As in practically all our modern 
stadia, the gridiron is completely 
equipped with a floodlighting sys- 
tem. The lighting plant consists of 
five 50-foot steel poles on each side 
of the field, with four floodlights 
to a pole. The present illumination 
provides between eight and ten foot 
candles of light on the playing field, 
but an additional 25 percent illumi- 
nation can be added whenever de- 


sired. 


The entire playing field is en- 


closed with a reinforced concrete 
wall, nine-feet high, supported on 
heavy concrete piers. The practice 
field next to the stadium is enclosed 
with a laced wire fencing, seven- 
feet high with three strands of 
barbed wire strung across the top. 
The entire athletic field, including 
the practice field, is 540 by 780 feet. 


Concrete motif 


Because Strobel Field -is isolated 
from other school buildings, it had to 
be considered as a _ separate unit, 
housing all the usual facilities that go 
with a stadium and, in addition, a 
transformer room to take care of 
floodlighting equipment. 


The structure was arranged on the | 


site so that the high side of the stands 
fronted on the principal avenue of 
approach. This necessitated architec- 
tural treatment that would be worthy 
of its prominence. Since concrete was 
the principal material of construction, 
the architecture depended upon the 
execution of formed motifs in con- 
crete. Pleasing architectural effects 
were obtained at little cost through 
proper grouping of masses in keeping 
with the character of the structure. 

Reinforced concrete was chosen 
over steel for the following reasons: 
better appearance, lower mainten- 


ance cost, economical first: cost and 
the fact that. the work could be done 
on the site, thereby providing more 
man-hours of local unskilled labor. 
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UNDER THE BASKET 
SHARP CORNERS 
RADIATORS 
STAIR WAYS 
ETC. 


10 FT. 
GOAL PADS 


TAKE CHANCES 


Cover Every Danger Spot ! 


No school can afford to be without this low cost 
protection during basketball season! Injuries may 
cause you to lose important contests ... or even 
cost your school money. Don’t wait for this to 


happen! 


TWO FOR 


1 INCH THICK 


Protect your players 


NATIONAL wall mats have a 
felt base covered with heavy 
army canvas. Strong metal 
grommets inserted for  at- 
taching to wall. Neatly quilted. 


NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


MANUFACTURERS - INDEPENDENT - TRULY WHOLESALE 


from serious injury 366-376 Marquette Street, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Many 


schools are ordering 


now on our school plan— 
“Buy now and pay later.’ 
Small monthly amounts at no 
extra charge. 


len, $4 


Basketball 


Hashagen, $2.25. 


250 East 43rd St. 


100 Drills for Teaching Basketball 
Fundamentals, by Blair Gullion, $1. $1. 


Offensive 
Analyzed, by Blair Gullion, $2. 
a Basketball, by Nat Holman, 


Basketball, by Dr. H.C. Carlson, $2. 
Modern Basketball, by Jourdet and 


Basketball, by Charles Murphy, $1. 


Fundamentals 


$1. 


Basketballs Assistant Coach, by Hinkle 
and Sayger, $3 


BASKETBALL BOOKS 


Better Basketball, by Forrest C. Al- Sayger Illustrated Series 


Pittsburgh’s Offense, by H. C. Carlson, 


Indiana’s Offense, by Everett Dean, $1. 
Ohio State Offense, by Harold Olsen, 


Butler Offense, by “Tony” Hinkle, 
$1.50. 


All books sent postpaid 


Scholastic Coach Bookshop 


New York, N. Y. ‘ 
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PYRA-SEAL fioors 


When tough, hard, lightning- 
fast, slip-proof PYRA-SEAL 
treated floors fight a basketball, 
the ball always loses -- but the 
team wins. This better floor 
seal makes fast play safe--makes 
possible many more minutes of 
active play per game--more op- 
portunities to score. 


Only PYRA-SEAL 
Can Give PYRA-SEAL Results 


Why experiment with floor seals of 
questionable quality when you know 
what PYRA-SEAL can do? Hundreds 
of coaches and school boards say 
PYRA-SEAL is best for gymnasium 
a. floors -- that PYRA-SEAL beauty and 
Sg protection last longer and cost less per 
er year. Conquers dirt and wear. Re- 
sists acids, alkalis, ink, hot and cold 
water. Write for catalog today! 


and recommended by the 
an Ap Pp fo ved Maple Floorimg Mfrs. Assn., 
mn. National Oak Flooring Mfrs. Assn., and speci- 
fied by leading architects. 


Get This Book FREE 
ZN 


a Our Free Record 
Book “How To 
5 \\ Make Stars” con- 
\\\ tains helpful charts 
for easy record 
keeping o 
players’ faults 
as they occur. 
\\ Free on request 
to any coach. 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Individual and Team Defense 


(Continued from page 17) 


with the dribbler, using her inside 
hand to either hook the ball or stab 
at it in the hope of retrieving it 
later. If the dribbler and she are 
about to grasp the ball simultane- 
ously, the guard should wrench it 
from her opponent’s hand with a 
quick jerk or twist. She should then 
pivot and protect the ball by pre- 
senting her back to the opponent. If 
the guard finds it impossible to steal 
the bounce, she should at least 
crowd the forward toward the side- 
line where she will be in a poor po- 
sition to shoot or pass. 

On .a shot, a sudden shout or 
stamp of the foot may rattle an in- 
experienced player. At any rate, the 
guard should “flag’’ the shooter by 
waving an arm at her. The con- 
stant waving of extended arms dis- 
concerts the shooter and makes it 
difficult for her to concentrate on the 
shot. If the guard is close enough, 
she may actually deflect the shot 


with her extended arm. 


As the ball leaves the forward’s 
hands, the guard should immediate- 
ly pivot and go in for the rebound. 
Many players have a habit of turn- 
ing their heads and watching the 
flight of the ball, when their first 
duty should be to block the lane 
leading directly to the basket. The 
guard should turn squarely into the 
forward’s path and run in front of 
her, keeping her body between the 
shooter and the basket. To follow 
up the shot, the forward is. thus 
forced: to run around the guard. 
However, in turning and running in 
front of the shooter, the guard 
should be sure to avoid making any 
contact. 


Two-on-one situation 


Sometimes a quick breaking of- 
fense will leave a defense player 
stranded with two attackers. When 
this situation occurs, the guard must 
do the best she can to slow up the 
attack until a teammate comes to 
her rescue. If the player with the 
ball is within scoring distance, the 
guard must threaten her enough to 
bother her shooting but still keep 
in a position to prevent a pass and 
an easy set-up shot by the other 
player. The guard should never play 
one girl, but should work on both: 
worrying the passer and covering 
the other. 

There are many types of team de- 
fenses, all of which fall into two 
general classifications: the man-to- 


man and the zone. In the man-to- 


man defense, each player selects a 
particular opponent and covers her 
throughout the game. It is probably 
the easiest system to coach and 
play; and as such it is particularly 
valuable for intramural games, 
where the players have little oppor- 
tunity to practice as a unit. The re- 
sponsibility of each player. is clear- 
ly defined, which is not always the 
case in zone defense. 

The chief objections to this type 
of play are: (1) It is more tiring 
on the players. They must burn up 
a lot of energy following the oppo- 
nents in less dangerous areas of the 
court. (2) It exposes the players to 
screens and natural blocks. When 
two members of the offense cross, 
the defensive players have a tend- 
ency to come together and bump 
each other. The only way to avoid 
this bump is by sliding or switch- 
ing (see Diag. 1), both of which re- 
quire considerable practice to. per- . 
fect. 


| 
i 
Diag. 2 


A zone defense, on the other hand, 
is immune to. screen plays and 
blocks. Each girl plays position on 
the floor and the ball rather than an 
assigned opponent. As soon as their 
team loses possession, the girls rush 
to the defensive positions indicated 
in Diag. 2. Each player is responsi- 
ble for her particular zone and any- 
body in it. When the ball is on one 
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side of the court, the girl in the ad- 
joining zone moves over to the edge 
of the danger zone to render aid if 
needed. No. 6 covers the area around 
the free-throw lane, and is ready to 
reenforce any possible weak point 
that may show up. 

This type of defensive alignment 
is certainly less fatiguing and prob- 
ably more effective (with good 
coaching) than the man-to-man 
type. However, every defense has 
its weakness. The weakness of the 
zone is its inability at times to cover 
adequately two offensive players 
who very suddenly thrust them- 
selves into a certain zone. Unless 
the zone players are old hands at it, 
they will be unable to cope with 
these overloading tactics. Only long, 
hard practice will instill confidence 
in the zone and teach the players 


just hew to cope with all unforeseen _ 


situations. 
Following are a few additional 


hints on defense: 

1. On foul shots, be sure to assign 
a guard to the shooter. Unless some- 
one steps in front of her, she may 
drive in and recover the rebound. 

2. Avoid cross-court taps. or 
passes in front of the basket; an 
interception will likely mean an 
easy score. | 

3. Be aggressive. Have confidence 
in yourself. Dominate your oppo- 
nent. 

4. When possession is lost, look 


for a “sleeper” under your defen-— 


sive basket. 

5. If the forward gets ahead of 
you on a long break for the basket, 
turn your back to the ball and take 
the shortest possible path to the 
basket. 

6. Practice shifting in every di- 
rection while in a defense stance. 

7. Don’t crab at the officials or 
teammates, or criticize the coach if 
she takes you out of the game. 

8. Above all, don’t get excited if 
the forward scores a few baskets. 


Lighting Survey 
(Continued from page 16) 


Several other reports 
on output, follow: 

1. Seven schools reported 60KW 
outputs, indicating a probable ten- 
pole layout with four units per pole 
and 1500-watt lamps. 

2. Seven other schools reported 
KW outputs ranging between 70 
and 75, obtained by using eight 
poles with six units per pole or ten 
poles with five units on each. 


3. Three fields are lighted with 


When stamina counts, experienced 
athletes insist on Keds. They like 
the toe action and forward motion 
provided by the Keds Scientific Last, 
developed after extensive study of 


TOE ACTION 


®@EvEN WEIGHT 
DISTRIBUTION 


thousands of normal healthy feet. 
They like the Keds Shock-Proof in- 
sole because it soaks up the jolts and 


jars that are part of running. Those 
whose arches need a bit of extra help 
like the gentle encouragement of the 
Keds Flexible Arch cushion. 


SPONGE RUBBER 
CUSHIONING 


Keds Comet | 
for Basketball , 


KEDS SPONGE RUBBER 
FLEXIBLE ARCH CUSHION 


FOR ADDITIONAL SUPPORT 
WHEN NEEDED 


| They are not Keds 
Sean i BS. unless the name Keds appears 


in the shoes. 


Ke a 


Majestic 
Oxford 
for Tennis United States Rubber Company 


f, 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
In every Keds type there's are <n with arch cushions if you want them. 


systems totalling 9OKW, which prob- In computing the average operat- 
ably infers a ten-pole layout with ing cost per game, the 15KW outfit 
six projectors on each. and the 144KW system again repre- 

These figures are based on lamps’- sented the extremes. The figures 
which are being burned at normal ranged from a low of $2 for the for- 
voltage. In most cases they are mer to a high of $30 for the latter. 
burned at 10 percent over-voltage, The average operating cost per game 


giving an increase of 16 percent in 
KW output and 35 percent in bright- 
ness. 

.The installation costs of these sys- 
tems ranged from a low of $240 for 
one of the fields with a 15KW out- 
put to $12,000 for the one reporting 
144KW. The average cost came to 
$3,200. 


was $8.45, a drop of $.75 from 1938. 

All the schools reported a great 
jump in gate receipts through night 
games. The range was from 62 per- 
cent to 570 percent with an average 
of 238 percent, a somewhat higher 
figure than the 212 percent reported 
by the 530 schools in last year’s sur- 
vey. 
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STRONG 


DEFENSE 


& Many great universities and scores 
of schools are using Continental 


Chain Link Fence for a strong defense | 


against street hazards . . . accidents to 
students . . . property damage ... 
trespassers ... etc. It’s the modern 
means of protection ... the only 
Chain Link Fence with fabric of 
KONIK—a special steel for greater 
tensile strength and rust resistance 
clear through. It has heavier posts 
and fittings, stronger bracing, more 
easily operated gates and locking de- 
vices, improved pivot-type hinges, 
etc. Write today for file-size manual 
“Planned Protection”’’. 


THE. CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 


Kokomo, Indiana 
Plants at Canton, Kokomo and Indianapolis 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


St. John’s Free-Style Offense. 


(Continued from page 7) 


he will always have the dribble left 
in case of trouble. 

We like to work the ball in as 
close as possible before risking a 
shot, but we have no objections 
against long-range shooting, pro- 
vided the player is reasonably set. 
Even an occasional one-hand heave 
is not considered a heinous crime, 
as long as it is thrown from a spot 
close to the basket. Some of the 
shots we don’t even blink at today 
would have made some of the old 
masters shudder. 7 

There was a time when practical- 
ly all forms of one-hand shooting 
was taboo; and a one-hand heave 
on the run was the quickest route 
to the bench. Today it is the so- 
called ‘unorthodox’ shooter who al- 
ways seems to give you the most 
trouble. I dare say our own Bill 
Lloyd, an unorthodox shooter if ever 
there was one, drove many a St. 
John’s opponent to the aspirin box 
last year. 7 

Lloyd used to drop into the pivot, 
cradle the ball on his wrist, step out 
and shoot with a stiff-arm motion. 
He was absolute death with this 
hook-like shot, so much so that he 
still holds all individual scoring hon- 
ors for Madison Square Garden. But 
what made the shot really unique 
was the fact he made it without 
looking at the basket! 


Man-to-man preferred 


As far as defense is concerned, 
St. John’s adheres to a man-to-man. 
We emphasize switching but try to 
keep it within bounds. For too much 
switching is almost as bad as none 
at all. When your team becomes 
too-switch conscious, you will often 
find one boy pulling a switch all by 
himself, with the result that two 
men are on one and one opponent 
is loose. 

We use a two-man drill in our 
work on this fundamental. Two 
players are put on offense without 
the ball, and two other men are as- 
signed to cover them. The offensive 


men work swiftly down the court, | 


setting up as many situations as 
they can. I keep on top of the boys, 
yelling “switch” whenever the set- 
up calls for one. If the boys over- 
switch, I immediately stop the play. 
We go over the particular situation 
and I show them how they could 
have solved the problem without a 
switch. 

There are numerous little faults to 
watch for on defense. Many players 


come up to college ball without the 


faintest idea of the fundamentals of 
good defense. The increasing pop- 
ularity of the zone defense in our 
high schools is undoubtedly a con- 
tributing factor. In learning the me- 
chanics of zone defense, the boys 
never thoroughly absorb the basic 
fundamentals of defense. They will 
leave their feet, turn their head, fal] 
for simple feints, etc. In a Zone, 
these habits may not get them into 
trouble, since they are playing the 
ball and position on the floor. But 
in a man-to-man, the consequences 
are disastrous. 


Diag. 4 


This play is built around a jump-ball situa- 
tion in the free-throw circle. When we are as- 
sured of the tap, 4 takes a position just inside 
the dotted line. The other men scatter to draw 
their opponents as far away from the jump as 
they can. 5 taps the ball to 4, comes down 
as quickly as possible and ‘breaks away for a 
pass and dribble to the basket. As in the other 
plays, the passer pivots away from the cutter 
and goes for the basket. 5 enjoys a definite 
advantage over his opponent on this play. He 
knows exactly what he is going to do when he 
comes down; his opponent, as a rule, does not. 


As a rule, we try to take advan- 
tage of the transition from defense 
to offense by striking quickly with 
a fast break. However, we have no 
set pattern in attacking with this 
weapon. The players under the 
backboard fight for the rebound, 
while the men in the backcourt stay 
with their opponents. Once the re- 
covery is effected, however, they 
break for the basket post haste. The 
ball is worked down with a modi- 
cum of ball-handling, the pass al- 
ways going to the free man up 
ahead. 

No matter what type of offensive 
gesture is being employed at the 
moment, the first rule to observe is 
to look up and see if anyone is open 
under the basket. The same rule 
holds true on defense. The last man 
back should always-turn around 
and look for a “sleeper” under hi 
defensive basket. 
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Electric Timers 
and Scorers 
By Wayne Eckley 


Wayne Eckley, of the Pontiac, III.‘ Township 
High School, outlines the various types of elec- 
tric wall clocks and the functions they serve in 
timing basketball games. 


HE use of the electric wall 

clock for official timing of bas- 

ketball games, both in high 
school and in college, has become 
quite commonplace throughout the 
country. In most of the newer gym- 
nasiums an electric timing device is 
part of the standard gym: equip- 
ment, along with an electrically con- 
trolled scoring apparatus. 

The need for an electric device, 
placed where both the spectators 
and players could see it at all times, 
was always acute in the old days, 
especially during particularly close- 
fought games. Many an honest time- 
keeper had to leave the floor under 


police escort. For when seconds are 


of vital importance, the rabid fan 
will not trust his grandmother with 
the watch. He wants to see it for 
himself. Largely because necessity 
is the mother of invention, different 
types of electric wall clocks began 
to make their appearance. 


Early types 


One of the first types which we 
used at Pontiac had a clock circle 
which measured four feet in di- 
ameter. This outer circle was used 
to indicate the minutes of the play- 
ing time and an inner circle, which 
measured about two feet in diam- 
eter, indicated seconds. Two sep- 
arate clock hands moved around the 
dial, the larger indicating minutes 
and the smaller hand marking off 
seconds. After using this type of 
clock for one season, we decided 
that the dial did not have to’ be that 
large to be visible from all parts of 
the gym, which has a playing floor 


80 by 45 feet. Therefore, without 


changing the gearing or mechanical 
construction of the clock other than 
to make it smaller, its size was cut 
down so that the outer circle had 
a diameter of three feet six inches 
and the inner circle a diameter of 
twenty inches. This worked satis- 
factorily. 

Various types of electric wall 
clocks have been designed within 
the last year or two. One type of 
clock has two hands of different 
sizes moving about a single dial. 
For high school games, since the 
quarters are of eight minutes dura- 
tion, the entire circle has been di- 
vided into eight parts. The minute 


(Concluded on page 47) 


WINTARK 


The Originator of Moulded Basket Balls 
Announces Prices 


WINTARK COMPANY, 4606 W. 21st STREET, CICERO, ILL. 


WINTARK BASKET BALLS 
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you 


CLAIR BEE’S 


BASKETBALL BOOK 


‘‘Basketball: Training, Plays and Drills”’ 


Rok years coaches have been asking for a 
book describing the methods of the nation’s 
most successful coach. And now that book is 
here: “Basketball: Training, Plays and Drills,” 
by Clair Bee, Coach of Long Island University’s 
undefeated team of 1938-39. 

Those who heard Mr. Bee this summer at clinics 
in Texas, West Virginia, Indiana and New York 
realize what a volume of material he can supply 
—covering every detail of coaching procedure. 
Now, for the first time all this material—based 
on years of successful coaching—is available in 
a single, inexpensive volume. 


Mr. Bee’s new book thoroughly covers: Individual 
Offense, Quick Break Offense, Attacking the 
Zone Defense, Individual Defense, Man-for-Man Defense and Variations, 
Jump Ball Plays, Out-of-Bounds Plays, Signals and Game Tactics, Practice 
Drills, Training, Scouting, Equipment, Tournament Play, etc. The book pays 
particular attention to the technique of the Set Shot—the secret of the 
famous offensive play of L. I. U.’s great team. 


School Price 5].00 ($1.10 if by check.) Immediate Delivery. 
| 
TOWNSEND PUBLISHING CO., 1331 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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lf you have something for this column send 
it to Bill Wood, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 


Another decade has come to an end. 


In the annals of American sport it 
may well go down as the “Thrifty 
Thirties,” an era in which salaries and 
athletic budgets were pared to the 
bone, when schedules were limited 
and officials meagerly paid. Yet the 
popularity of American sports as a 
“distinctive feature of a sane and 
wholesome way of life increased tre- 
mendously. In accepting the Heisman 
Memorial trophy as the year’s out- 
standing football player, Nile Kin- 
nick, the gentleman-scholar from 
Iowa, put the matter very effectively: 


“T thank God I was born to the grid- 


irons of the Midwest and not to the 
battlefields of Europe. I can confident- 
ly say that the boys of this country 
would rather win this trophy than the 
Croix de Guerre.” 


We are still trying to discover the 


smallest as well as the largest high 
school football player for the year. 
Our correspondence to date reveals 
several candidates. Coach H. H. Le- 
moin, Otsego, Mich., 
Wesler who tipped the balance at a 
mere 265 pounds—then ate an apple 
and broke the scales. Lemoin also 
passes along the details of a football 
game played 
quarters. 


tells of Robert 


in halves instead of 


“With a strong wind blowing down 


field Constantine, Mich., chose to take 
.the wind. The watch stopped, and be- 
fore it was checked, the game had 
run for 40 minutes. It was still the 
first quarter. Later it was agreed to 
play the last half without a break in 
time. Both teams scored with the 


wind.” 


Coach C. Alfonse of Sparta, Wis., 
includes a picture with the descrip- 
tion of his candidates for the midget 
and the giant titles. “Seventeen-year- 
old Gordon Peterson, regular tackle, 
stands 6 ft. 6 in. high and weighs 260 
pounds stripped. He wears size 15 


Coaches’ 
Corner 


shoes and size 38 pants. Rex Slayton, 
regular halfback on the same team, 
weighs 115 pounds and wears size five 
shoes, but he is plenty fast and tough. 
Both boys are planning to enroll at 
Wisconsin next year.” 

Coach Arthur Hofstetter, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., also has a can- 
didate for the man-mountain derby— 
his center and captain, Sherman Perry, 
a 266-pound, 6 ft. 2% in. giant, who is 
an “A” student as well as a confer- 
ence football star. 

Coach Devitt of Tolleston (Gary, 
Ind.) puts in his vote for “little” Clar- 
ence Lanus, 263 pounds, who plays 
both football and basketball. 

However, Coach Leslie Pfeiffer of 
Burbank Vocational in San Antonio, 
Tex., has a boy who has ’em all beat. 
His right tackle, 
only a 245-pound stripling in 1938, but 
he returned last season at 277 pounds 
and played a great game. He is look- 
ing forward to a “bigger” year next 
season. 


Some of the sidelights about basket- 
ball that got in the news during 1939 
follow: 

The title of the “Tallest Team in the 
World” was won without protest by 
West Texas State College. With’ an 
average neight of 6 feet 6% in., the 
starting line-up of Nippert, Stephen- 
son, Shackelford, Johnson, and Ken- 
drick, simply played over the heads of 
most of their opponents. 


Loyola University, Chicago, turned 
in its second undefeated season in six- 
teen years of athletic competition. The 
brilliant work of the all-Americans, 
Wib Kautz and 6 ft. 9 in. Mike Novak, 
was the key to the Ramblers’ success. 
The two are now “blazin’ the boards” 
for the Chicago Bruins in the reorgan- 
ized Professional Basketball League. 


The five years’ winning streak of 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, 
Stephenville, Tex., was brought to a 
close, but the Plowboys managed to 
win 9 out of 10 games on an unex- 
pectedly abbreviated schedule. 


Probably the best high school rec- 
ord in the country during 1939 was 
that of Glasgow, Mo. The Yellow 
Jackets struck pay dirt 44 straight 
times, but lost out in the semi-finals 
of the state tournament. During the 
season, they won five tournament 
titles. 


Sam Granato, was 


ke 


A\) 


Our Elsie is in the news again. The 
picture above is our version of how 
Miss Crabtree rated a fourth place tie 
with Eleanor Holm for woman-ath- 
lete-of-the-year honors. Alice Mar- 
ble’s good right arm and racket beat 
out Elsie’s dimpled knees and baton, 
but the drum majorette of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada was in there pitch- 


ing to the end. 


Coach Eddie Chambers’ Crystal 
Falls, Mich., team won 18 contests in 
the Iron Country, winning the Iron 
County, the Menonimee Range, and 
the Upper Peninsula championships in 
one season. Chambers, former Michi- 
gan captain, will be remembered as 
one of the greatest guards ever de- 
veloped in the Big Ten. 


Few high school coaches are as 
widely known as Everett N. Case of 
Frankfort, Ind. It takes something spe- 
cial to win the Indiana state title four 
times, and Coach Case’s crack teams 
of 1925, 1929, 1936, and 1939 have done 
just that. Sport writers have dubbed 
Frankfort —_ of the Kingdom of 
IHSAA.” 


The players that Coach Skillern puts 
on the floor this year to represent Cen- 
tral High School, Tulsa, Okla., will 
have quite a record to uphold. Their 
predecessors left a string of 31 con- 
secutive victories including two state 
championships. 


By the way, we wish Mark Almli 
would tell us why the teams repre- 
senting Eau Claire, Wis., are called 
the “Old Abes.” (In general: What’s 
the story behind the name of your 
team? There are certainly some odd 
nicknames in the sport sheets.) 


If any newcomer to the profession 
would like something to shoot at, he 
might take a look at the record of 
Coach Morse of Charleston, S.C. In 16 
years of coaching he has connected 11 
times for the state championship. Has 
Ripley heard about this? 
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To parody Burgess Gillett (?): “I 
never saw a Hodag, and I never ex- 
pect to see one,” but the Hodags of 
Rhinelander, Wis., must have been 
worth seeing last season. They were 
undefeated in 20 games and‘annexed 
the state championship for good meas- 
ure. Coach Leksell is a native of Iron- 
wood, Mich., and a former football 
star at Minnesota. 


‘One of the most amazing reversals 


of form last season was that of Lin-| 


coln County High School, Panaca, 
Nev. After losing 10 of the first 11 
games on the schedule, the Lynx un- 
corked an 11 game winning streak 
that carried them through to the state 
title. 


The South Dakota title for 1939 was 
won by the Flandreau Indian High 
School team under the leadership of 
Captain Redthunder. That was one 
championship team composed of all- 
Americans. If you don’t believe us, 
look it up in the 1939 Converse Year 
Book, to which we. are indebted for 
the information. 


According to an Associated Press ° 


dispatch from Highmore, S. D., the 
Jeading scorer in the Stephan Indians’ 
defeat of Blunt was Two Two, a for- 
ward. He scored 22 points. Bluntly, 
Two Two’s 22 was too much for Blunt. 


Ghost basketball made its bow at 
Ripley, O., on Dec. 13 when a game 
was played_in total darkness, the suits 
and necessary markings being 
swabbed with a fluorescent paint. 


When it cemes to service records in 
coaching, Coach Paul Taliaferro of 
Bowie, Tex., High School steps up 
with a plug for Paul Tyson, who has 
just completed his 27th year -as foot- 
ball coach at Waco. Tyson’s service 
has not only been long but successful. 
His Tigers won the Class A champion- 
ship of the state in 1922, 1925, 1936, 
and 1937. 


Coach Dell Johnson, Bluff City, 
Kan., sends us news from the six-man 
front. “Bluff City High School opened 
its six-man football season with a 
13-6 victory over Wakita, Okla. Alvin 
Scheel, playing his first game, caught 
a pass just over the goal line for a 
touchdown; but as the referee took 
the ball from him and placed it on the 
two-yard line for the extra point at- 
tempt, Alvin supposed his touchdown 
was no good. He didn’t know he 
scored until he read his name in the 
paper the next day. In our closing 
game of the season we trounced Gore 
High School of Jefferson, Okla., 101-0. 
We believe this to be the six-man 
scoring record for the year.” | 


Oak Park, Ill., extended its un- 
beaten record to 33 games this season. 
The last victim was Martins Ferry, 
Ohio. Eau Claire, Wis., Oak Park’s 
other out-of-state opponent for the 
year carried home a tie score. 

BILL Woop 


_OZITE All Hair Gym Mat Felt. That’s why 
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PORTER for PERMANENCE 


in your 


Gymnasium 


When economy is the consideration, 
the choice is still “Porter-made”— 
whether it’s equipment for gym- 
nasium or swimming pool... . Because Porter-made appa- 
ratus is manufactured from only the finest materials by 
master craftsmen—it outwears ordinary equipment by far. 
... That’s why it’s in praise-winning use at schools, uni- 
versities and clubs all over the world. 
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New Porter Figuregram Score Board 


Sensational! As revolutionizing in basketball as the airplane 
in transportation! No tapes, no discs, no drums, no motors 
to get out of order! Finger-flip switches light sequences of 
bulbs to form score figures. Biggest, easiest-to-read score 
figures of any board this size! Write for amazing description! 


HOME 


VISITOR 


Write today for our Catalogs and for 
FIGUREGRAM facts! 


Address Dept. SC-2 


“e PORTER CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of the famous A. G. Spalding, “Chicago” and “Louden” lines of 


gymnasium, swimming pool and playground equipment. 


GENUINE ALL-HAIR 


OZITE 
GYMNASIUM MAT FELT 


No needles are ever used in OZITE Platen 
Process Felting—so no broken needles or 
other metal objects can ever be found in 


OTTAWA 


ILLINOIS 


Athletic Directors in leading schools and 
gymnasiums insist that all mats be filled 
with Genuine OZITE—the filler that’s 
always 100% SAFE! 


Fewer replacements . . . because 


OZITE stays “springy” longer! 


Gym mats filled with OZITE are more 
resilient when new and they stay alive 
and springy through years of 
hard punishment. That’s be- 
cause OZITE All Hair Gym S- 
Mat Felt is heavier and ee 
denser than ordinary cushion 
felts. Its laminated construc- 
tion insures a smooth, flat lie, 
free from lumps. For real 
economy, comfort and sept 

ALWAYS SPECIFY OZITE filler in your 
gym mats! 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY Wa 
MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 


Write for names of manufacturers 
and dealers who can supply you. 


Look for this label 
on the mat cover— 
it prevents substi- 
tution, guarantees 
a 100% ALL HAIR 
FILLER! 
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ABOVE: Gymnasium at White Salmon, Wash., under con- BELOW: The gymnasium at Darlington, Wisconsin, was a 
struction. A photograph of the completed structure is on 3 W.P.A. project. Max Hanisch, Sr. designed the building, 
the front cover. The building was prefabricated by the and the glued laminated arches were fabricated by Unit 
Speedwall Co. of Seattle. The laminated trusses are of Structures Inc., at Peshtigo, Wisconsin. The span of the 
Douglas fir plywood, the laminations being bound together arches is 62 feet. This type of built-up laminated arch con- 
with Laux glue. The gym is in the shape of a cross, com- struction has a great advantage over conventional steel 
posed of a center cell or square, with four equal size cells truss construction in that it allows for lower side walls 
forming the wings. The roof and sidewalls are also of ply- without sacrificing clearance at the center of the building. 
sie wood with an insulating material between. The gym is un- A steel truss with its lower cord set on a low side wall 
A aa usual in that 85% of the material used in the construction would not give sufficient Clearance for gymnasium activ- ) 
a is plywood; a maple floor makes up the remaining 15%. ities played near the walls. = 
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Plywood Gym 


Construction 


LYWOOD has come of age. Near- 

ly all of us are familiar with 
Plywood in its familiar sheet form. 
There is nothing new about this 
wooden sandwich; in fact there is a 
plywood mummy case in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. This early 
example of plywood manufacture 
was made in 1900 B.C. 

The real reason why plywood has 
not been used to a greater extent 
is that until the last few years we 
lacked a strong, cheap, and water- 
proof bonding agent or glue. The 
new bonding agents are not only 
used to bond together the individual 
wooden ‘sheets making up a sheet 
of plywood, but are used to unite 
built up or moulded arches and 
trusses such as shown in the pic- 
tures on the opposite page. 

The White Salmon gymnasium 
and auditorium shown in finished 


form on the cover and while under 


construction on the opposite page 
is a complete plywood structure. No 
nails were used in constructing the 
building. Except for the floor the 
entire building is glued together. 
The outside of the gym is painted 
with a synthetic resin bound plastic 
paint. This is true of the roof as well 
as the side walls. This type is known 
as prefabricated building and can 
be erected in less than one third 
the time necessary for conventional 
construction. 


Low construction cost 


The cost of the White Salmon 
gym, which seats 700 for basketball 
and 2,000 when used as an audi- 
torium, was approximately $15,000. 
It is estimated that this is $1,500 
less than for conventional construc- 
tion. There should be further sav- 
ing over a period of years as this 
type of construction lowers the heat- 
ing costs. 

The Darlington gym shown in the 
lower picture on the opposite page 
uses arch frames of plywood forci- 
bly curved and glue - welded into 
solid timbers. These plywood arches 


are used instead of the conventional 


steel truss construction. They allow 
for lower sidewalls without any 
sacrifice of playing clearance. The 
wooden arches, aside from being 
practical, add a richness to the in- 
terior which is particularly desira- 
ble when the building is to be used 
as an auditorium as well as a gym. 

The gym at Darlington is 63 ft. 
wide and 86 ft. 6 in. long. The play- 
ing court is 47 by 84 ft. 6 in. but 
the actual marked out court is 44 
by 75 ft. | 


McARTHUR ‘‘Velva-Terry’’ BATH ROBES 


It’s the Robe of Champions! Velva-Terry Robe is first 
choice of athletes ... of swim teams and boxing teams. 
Quality woven of two-ply yarn for extra strength, 
longer wear. Made with raglan sleeves for action free- 
dom, patch pockets, cord tie (no buttons) and in loose 
fit to. thoroughly cover the legs. Available in colors with 
name in block letters on back. Prices sent on request. 


WRITE FOR FREE SCHOOL TOWEL PLAN BOOK 


Western Representative: E. P. Finigan Co., 314-12th St., San Francisco 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 


BARABOO. WISCONSIN 


MEDART Telescopic GYM SEATS 


Safe to use and safe to operate. ... Employs 
the modern telescopic principle of operation. 
- « « Occupies minimum floor area when 
‘““*nested”’ thus freeing valuable floor space for 
class use. . .. Easily installed in existing 
buildings as well as in new gymnasiums... . 
One hundred per cent “Medart” built by the 
oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium Appa- 
ratus, Basketball Backstops, Lockers, Lock- 
erobes, Playground Apparatus, and Pool 
Equipment. 


Write for Catalogs 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING co. 


3540 DEKALB ST. . . » » » ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BASKETBALL 
METHODS 


By JOHN W. BUNN 


The most complete and practi- 


cal coaching manual available. 


' Every detail that will help the 
coach develop good players and a 
: winning team is given in this book. 
The author, who developed the 
| famous Stanford teams, explains 
not only all the principles and 
~ methods of effective coaching, but 
also gives specific information on 
mdividual techniques, team plays, 
and the multitude of factors that 
contribute to the perfecting of 
successful basketball teams. Fully 
illustrated with action  photo- 
graphs and diagrams. 


The Macmillan Company 
GO Fifth Arenue ... New York 


Alert coaches are getting off 
to a head start with... . 


BASEBALL 
Individual Play and 
Team Strategy 
By JACK COOMBS 


Former Big-League Star; Now 
Coach of Baseball, Duke 
University 


Prepare your baseball squad for a suc- 
cessful 1940 season, by starting now, 
with blackboard sessions, reading as- 
signments, and tests based on this 
famous book. Here you will find an ex- 
haustive analysis of every phase of 
individual play, coordination, and both 
offensive and defensive strategy. For 
instance, the author’s discussion of 
base running covers timing the start, 
the lead, return, get-away, approach, 
pivot, slide, overrun, steals, double- 
steals, hit-and-run plays, infield fly rule. 
correct strategy for all situations, and 
_ duties of the first and third base coach- 
ers. All practical details are thoroughly 
discussed, even to the selection and 
training of student managers, planning 
of schedules, and transportation. For 
complete information, just check the 
master coupon on page 48. 


278 pp., 5% x 8 in. List $2.75 
PRENTICE-HALL, Ine. 
70 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


CREATIVE TAP DANCING. By 
Mary Jane Hungerford. Pp. 213. Il- 
lustrated —free-line drawings. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2.50. 


HIS is not one of those hastily 


thrown-together brochures which 
shows you how to become the life of 
the party in ten easy lessons. (““They 
laughed when I got up to dance, but 
their laughter changed to thunderous 
applause when I cleverly shuffled off 
to Buffalo.”) Mary Jane Hungerford, 
dance instructor at the University of 
Southern California, wrote this book 
in response to many requests by 
teachers of physical education. 

Her approach to the subject is pure- 
ly scientific. First, she analyzes the 
fundamentals of tap dancing; second, 
she shows how these fundamentals 
are organized to build simple forms; 
and, third, she shows how it is pos- 
sible to stimulate and direct the cre- 
ative effort of the student until he is 
able to take charge of his own prog- 
ress. 

The author covers her subject in 
three main sections: backgrounds and 
analysis, dances and teaching prob- 
lems. In the first section, she outlines 
the history of tap dancing and ana- 
lyzes the subject matter from the 
standpoint of movement, time and 
form. In the section on dances, she 
gives six character dances, six ele- 
mentary rhythm dances and six ad- 
vanced rhythm dances. Each step in 
the instruction is completely illustrat- 
ed with line drawings which clearly 
show the successive leg and foot po- 
sitions. Most of the actual music is 
given, and an ingenious system of no- 


tation shows how it is possible to 


record your own dance steps and to 
read them just as easily as a musician 
reads music. 

The third section, on teaching prob- 
lems, covers the values of tap danc- 
ing, equipment, materials and meth- 
ods, and leadership. 


THE BARNES DOLLAR SPORTS 
LIBRARY: Wrestling, Skating, Ski- 
ing. Pp. 92-115. Illustrated — photo- 
graphs and drawings. New York: A. S. 
Barnes ‘& Co. $1 each. 


IME and The Barnes Dollar Sports 


Library keep marching on. The 
seven volumes already on the shelves 
of the fastest growing little library in 
the sports field have been augmented 
recently by three new arrivals: Wres- 
tling by E. C. Gallagher, Skating by 
Harold Putnam and Dwight Parkin- 
son, and Skiing by Walter Prager. 

Like their predecessors, the new- 
est additions offer the reader a wealth 
of information at bargain prices. The 
subject matter is covered comprehen- 
Sively, organized excellently and il- 
lustrated with many photographs and 
free-line drawings based on continu- 
ous action pictures. 

In the wrestling opus, however, the 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


New Books on the Sportshelf 


text only subserves the illustrations. 
The author, who is without question 
the outstanding college wrestling 
coach in the country, having pro- 
duced 50 national champions and won 
ten of the last twelve intercollegiate 
championships for Oklahoma A. & M., 
spent a year collecting the gallery of 
148 single action photographs which 
make up the bulk of the book. The 
text consists of terse captions under- 
neath each picture. 

The grips are illustrated under five 
major headings: standing, to bring to 
mat, holds, escapes, and falls. A brief 
chapter on miscellaneous training 
hints rounds out the volume. 

Skating and Skiing have both 
evolved from The Dartmouth Book of 
Winter Sports. The volumes are im- 
portant sections of the omnibus and 
have been published separately to 
give the coaches who are interested 
only in skating or skiing a chance to 
get: the information without having to 
pay for the other material as well. 

Skating contains excellent, easy-to- 
follow information on equipment and 
plain, speed and figure skating. Skiing 
is a practical handbook dealing with 
downhill, cross-country, jumping, and 
slalom skiing, and ski equipment. 

All the text and illustrations have 
been lifted bodily out of the omnibus. 

The dollar books are attractively 
presented with hard covers and color- 
ful jackets. 


DECEPTION IN SIXMAN FOOT- 
BALL. By Herbert E. Phillips. Pp. 71. 
Illustrated — photographs and dia- 
grams. Monticello (Fla.): Athletic 
Publications Co. $1. 


R. PHILLIPS makes no bones 


about the purpose of his book. 
At the very outset he pledges that, 
unlike other sixman books he has 
read, Deception in Sixman Football 


will not tell you “how much the game 


costs (you already know); the num- 
ber of injuries you have had (you 
don’t care); how to pick an all-star 
team (you'll do it any darn way you 
please); or how to conduct a football 
tournament (p-u).” In short, he in- 
tends to stick close to his subject, 
which is sixman football. 
The author believes that deception 
is the keynote to the sixman attack, 
and for that reason employs an adap- 
tation of the double wingback system 
in his coaching (Monticello, Fla., High 
School). He outlines this system, 
which features a man in motion, in 
its entirety and supplements the ex- 
position with a set of plays. He then 
describes his defensive scheme against 
both passes and running plays. 
= Followers of Scholastic Coach will 
probably recognize the philosophy 
underlying this pocket-sized volume 
(it is 5- by 6%4-in. in size). Mr. Phil- 
lips passed along much of the mate- 
rial in an excellent article last Sep- 
tember, entitled “Adapting the Dou- 
ble Wing to Six-Man.” 


| 
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Straightaway Skating 


This article on straightaway skating is re- 
rinted, with special permission, from the ex- 
cellent text, ‘The Dartmouth Book of Winter 
Sports," edited by Harold Putnam, published 
and copyright 1939 by A. S. Barnes & Co. 


UROPEAN or American style! 

Long has the battle waged! 

There are two distinct 

schools of skaters in this world of 

ice sports: devotees of European 

style and American style skating. 

The tracks are different; the con- 

tests are different; and most impor- 

tant of all, their style of skating is 
different! 

European speed- races are 
conducted with two skaters skating 
against time in separate lanes. This 
system of skating resolves European 
races into a question of endurance 
and skating skill. 

American speed-skaters are ad- 
dicted to man-to-man competition, 
where the laurels go to the man who 
crosses the line first, without too 
much regard to how he got there. 
Although endurance and. skill are 
necessary in American competition, 
something of a premium is put on 
finesse—skating tactics! 

In American skating it is smart 
to stay off the pace, and “tail’’ the 
pack in the early stages of the race, 
letting less-skilled skaters break 
the wind. It is smart to move up 
slowly in the closing stages of a race, 
“breaking” sharply only when you 
know you can hold a sprint all the 
way to the finish. These perfectly 
logical tactics are too often aug- 
mented, however, with ‘“‘team-work’”’ 
—a team plan of attack which is de- 
signed to bottle up some particu- 
larly brilliant individual star. ‘““‘Box- 
ing” (keeping a skater from break- 
ing out of line) can be artful enough 
to escape any detection. ‘“Towing”’ 
can be indulged in on a team basis, 
a not-so-good skater setting a hot 
pace for a few laps, being succeeded 
by another member of the team— 
the design being to burn out some 
star who’s crazy enough to follow 
the wilting pace. 

European tracks, lata out in two 
parallel lanes, are designed to pre- 
vent any interference with the 
skater and any assistance to him. 
He skates on his own! The result 
has been a not-so-spectacular con- 
test. but beautiful skating. There is 
no part of athletics-any prettier to 


watch than a great exponent of the 


European style of speed-skating. It’s 
a rolling, weaving gracefulness, 
rarely found even in the best Amer- 
ican skaters. 

The European style is charactan 
ized by an extremely low crouch, 


minimum use of the arms, and long 
glide. Looking down on the back of 
a crouched skater, while he moves 
along in European style, you would 
see his hips follow a straight line, 
his feet deviate from the straight 
line only slightly on each side, and 
his shoulders weave decidedly, 
swinging approximately one foot to 
each side. 

This technique is designed to use 
a skater’s weight to maximum ad- 
vantage, diminishing strain on leg 
muscles, which becomes severe in 
some of the longer races. This is ac- 
complished by turning slightly on 
the heel at the end of a stroke, ac- 
centuating the shoulder weaving. 
and “snaking your way.” The weight 
of the body is carried as far back as 
possible, and the free leg returns 
more slowly from the stroke. The 
glide is held as long as possible by 
virtue of powerful thrusts from the 
deep-riding position. Excellent bal- 
ance is necessary. 

In either style, the shoulder over 
the forward knee should be low- 
ered slightly, the head being turned 
slightly to the side opposite the 
knee. (E.g., As the right knee is for- 
ward, the right shoulder is lower, 
and the head is turned slightly to 
the left.) Most skaters have found 
it smart to exaggerate both. the 
weave of the shoulders and the 
depth of their crouch in practice, 
finding that it both improves their 
form and adds to their reserve 
power in competition. 

The skate track of the European 
stroke curves out, then in again. The 
track of the American style curves 
out in an even arch. “Pug” Goldthwait 
has achieved marked success with a 
style which in many respects com- 
bines these two. His skate track is al- 
most straight, pointing out only slight- 
ly. It has been a fall-over stroke, in 
which the skater holds one stroke 
longer than usual in American style, 
then “falls over” onto the other skate. 

If more power or speed is desired 
than would be obtained simply by 
utilizing one’s weight, the skater 
should push with the same motion of 
the American style skater, but still 
keep the skate track straight. In this 
stroke the body-does not weave side- 
ways on the straightaway, but is al- 
ways straight, the shoulders dipping 
slightly up and down, but not from 
side to side. When not on one’s back, 
the arms should swing slightly bent, 
one across the knees, the other back 
a foot off and above the hips. This 
style has served both to utilize weight 
better than the average American 
style and to make possible a sudden 
sprint, so vital in American racing, 
although not used much in Europe. 
(Concluded on page 48) — 
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By V. W. Lapp, F. C. Allen and E. R. Elbel 


During the past two basketball seasons at the 
University of Kansas, Drs. V. W. Lapp, Forrest 
C. Allen and E. R. Elbel collaborated on an 
exhaustive study of the Jayhawks’ offense and 
defense with the idea of working out a reliable 
system to measure individual and team ability. 
Scholastic Coach presents their findings in two 
installments, the first of which is devoted to 
their research work on team play. Dr. Allen is 
basketball coach and director of physical edu- 
cation and his confreres are assistant professors 
of physical education. 


S LONG as we have box scores 
the scoring column will prob- 


ably remain the universal 
yardstick for measuring basketball 
ability. As yet, mo method has been 
devised tO measure a player’s abil- 
ity in the other important phases of 
the game. For this reason, the high 


‘scorer of the team is generally ac- 


cepted as its most prolific player. In 
most cases, he is entitled to the dis- 
tinction. But there have been high 
scorers who were not even entitled 
to their varsity rating. 


To get a true picture of a play- 


er’s worth, it is necessary to weigh 
all the elements that enter into the 
composition of good basketball. With 
this idea in mind, the writers, dur- 
ing the 1937-38 season, set out to 
devise a systematic method of rat- 
ing players. The basketball court at 
Kansas was used as a laboratory 
and the varsity five as the subjects. 

The first step was the compilation 
of a list of offensive elements. Each 
of these elements was weighed sub- 
jectively. The importance of the 
item determined its weight in eval- 
uation points. This scale ranged 
from one to ten points, with a field 


~ goal representing the desideratum 


supreme. The items and their weight 
in evaluation points are contained 
in Table 1. 

The nomenclature is familiar for 
the most part but several of the 
terms may require definition. The 
unordinary terms and their defini- 
tions follow: 

IMMEDIATE ASSIST: a pass made 
to a player who scores a field goal. 
A secondary assist is the pass di- 
rectly preceding an immediate as- 
sist. 

ERROR OF OMISSION: a mistake in 


judgment or observation, such as a 


failure to pass to a teammate who 
is in better position to score. 

TEAM EFFICIENCY: the team’s pos- 
itive evaluation points divided by its 
positive plus negative evaluation 
points. The player’s efficiency is de- 


KANSAS BASKETBALL EVALUATION STUDY 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


A systematic method of rating the all-round 


ability of the individual player and the team 


“. TEAM SUMMARY (TABLE 3) 


14.5 9 529 15 1.1..32..2.95.4 520 86.9 890 
A 20 6 13.3 8 47.1 14 670 202.1 27 8 90.8 52.3 82.9 754 
en os 16238 750 14 793 608 47 5 96.4 55.4 89.2 1121 


B me 18.9 11 786 61.1 28 2968 46.9 87.2 757 


Kansas 33 10 16.7 13 72.2 14 583 81.4 43 7 93.4 61.7 86.1 846 
moe 29 10185 9529 16 518 163.0 33 1 94.4 45.3 83.3 689 


Kansas 37 15 16.9 753.8 14 754 141.8 36 2 95.9 54.1 88.4 1048 
D 32 1320 6429 12 596 101.6 39 0 95.0 61.7 88.1 835 


Kansas 34 15 22.7 4364 9 73413 1.8 37 0O 97.8 64.2 92.5 1061 
E 204 7666 613 38 95.4 59.1 882 828 


Kansas 49 22 29.3 527.8 11 734 162.1 57 9 93.5 67.6 88.7 1141 
F 46 19284 8533 15 421 71.6 37 2948495 85. 721. 


Kansas 46 16 21.3 14 636 14 788 40.5 48 4 94.6 65.8 89.9 1153 
G 37 1524.6 7438 17 598 1423 19 1 96.1 33.7 846 767 


Kantas 59 23 24.7 13 81.2 13 711 81.1 39 1 97.6 566 91.2 1169 
H 45 1824 969.2 14 40018 4.3 24 9 88.2 34.1 79.1 581 


Kansas 


Totals 322 125 21.5 72 55.8 104 5829 77 1.3 339 30 95.6 59.8 89.2 8053 


O 


termined in the same manner, using 
his individual evaluation points as 
a basis. 

SCORING ABILITY INDEX: the num- 
ber of goals multiplied by the per- 
cent of goals made plus one half of 
the total gained by multiplying the 
free throws by percent of successful 
free-throw tries. 

BALL-HANDLING ERROR RATE: the 
ball-handling errors divided by the 
sum of the good catches, good passes 
and ball-handling errors. 

Using these standards as a basis, 
data were collected on the Kansas 
team during its 17 home games over 
the past two years. The averages 


over this period are shown in Ta- 


ble 2. Since the statistics for each 
of the two seasons were fairly con- 
sistent, the 17-game averages may 
be considered reliable. The 1939 
team took more shots than the 1938 
five, but averaged one less goal per 
game. The number of free throws 
awarded during each season was 
practically identical, but the num- 
ber converted was slightly less in 
1938-39: 


Pp. 
Totals 269 102 21.7 65 55.6 112 4372 99 2.2 245 28 93.9 48.5 84.8 5932 


During the past season, the total 
number of positive evaluation points 
was a little lower than the preced- 
ing year’s total. This may have been 
due to two reasons. First, there was 
a change in the technique of tab- 
ulating immediate assists. In the 
first year of the study, credit was 
given for both passes and catches. 
This gave the players double credit 
in evaluation points. In the 1938-39 
study, however, a player received 
credit only once. The second factor — 
that may have had a bearing on the 
lower total was that the recovery of 
rebounds off the opponents’ back- 
board last year was computed with 
the defensive play instead of offen- 
sive play as in 1937-38. 

The drop in negative offensive 
evaluation points last season indi- 
cates that the team made fewer mis- 
takes than in 1938. It is possible 
that a special bulletin board service 
may have had something to do with 
it. Last season, team summaries 
were posted in the dressing room on 
the day following each game. This . 
may have made the players more 
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FIGHTBACK 


A New, Inexpensive Armor 
With Guaranteed Superiority 


Designed to reduce risk of injury in 
practice. 

Because of special filler weighs less than 
10 pounds (lightest pad without reducing 
protection). 
Adjustable sturdy elastic straps at shoul- 
ders, mid-section, knees and ankles. Tallor 
made to form fit lens and body. 


PRICE $10.50 


BUY DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 
AND SAVE. NO DEALERS. 


I guarantee that FIGHTBACK JUNIOR 
VARSITY is superior to any armor on the 
market except FIGHTBACK itself. Still, 
it is the lowest-priced armor. Has all the 
plus features of Gilman Gear. 


GILMAN, CONN. 


JULES RACINE & CO. 


20 WEST 47'" ST., NEW YORK 


Table 1 
Items Used in Evaluation Study 
OFFENSIVE Wt. in 
A. Positive items eval. pts 
. Immediate assists oe 


3 

4. Secondary assists 

5. Recovers ball off own back- 

6. Recovers teammate’s jump ball 1 

7. Recovers opponent’s fumble.. 1 

8. Good pass to a teammate..... 1 

9. Catches teammate’s pass...... 1 


B. Negative items 

1. Error of 1 
2. Held ball forced by opponent.. 1 
3. Fumbles ball, goes out of 


4. Fumbles ball, obtained by op- 
5. Taps ball out of bounds....... 2 
6. Wild pass out of bounds...... 3 
7. Wild pass to an opponent..... 4 
&. Violation 5 
9. Offensive personal foul....... 8 
DEFENSIVE 
A. Positive items 
. Blocking opponent’s shot..... 4 
. Recovery off def. backboard.. 4 
. Intercepting dribble .......... 3 


intercepting 
Batting ball from opponent’s 
hands and recovering........ 2 
Batting ball from opponent’s 
hands and not recovering.... 1 
Cuts off opponent’s pass, but 
B. Negative items 

1. Fouling opponent with ball... 8 
2. Fouling opponent without ball 8 


© N 


conscious of their mistakes, with the 
end result that fewer were made. 

The positive defensive evaluation 
points (as shown in Table 1) do not 
accumulate as rapidly as the offen- 
Sive points. However, this is not true 
of the negative defensive points. 
During the 1938-39 season, the neg- 
ative defensive points accumuated 
almost twice as fast as the negative 
offensive points. The penalty for 
fouling is naturally high, as a play- 
er who commits a foul gives his op- 
ponent a chance to make 5 or 10 
positive offensive points. In games 
a player was forced out by fouls his 
total negative points exceeded his 
positive points. 3 

The team summaries (Table 3) 
were compiled during the past home 
season. Kansas did not lose a game 
on its court that season and lost 


only one in 1937-38. Due to their 


peculiar style of play, the Jayhawks 
do more passing than most teams, a 
point the table brings out clearly. 
Even in defeat, Kansas would prob- 
ably show a higher evaluation point 
total than the opponents. | 
Included in the team summary is 
a new term—defensive efficiency, 
which is obtained by dividing the 
total positive defensive evaluation 
points by the sum of the positive 
and negative defensive points. Due 
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one Can You Cfford 
Built-Yn (Bleachers? 


Let us prove to you the false economy 
of using permanent, built-in bleach- 
ers. 


No matter how large or small your 


gymnasium may be you can have ° 


greater seating accommodations with 
folding bleachers than any other 
method of seating. Write for engi- 
neering data and costs of Horn Fold- 
ing Bleachers for your gym. You will 
- be pleasantly surprised. 


HORN MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. S-1 FORT DODGE, IOWA 
Offices From Coast to Coast 


Folding Partitions . Folding Bleachers 
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EMINENT 


ORLD LEADERS 

have, by their pat- 
ronage, established The 
Drake as an address of 
distinction. Here refined 
luxury, thoughtful serv- 
ice, and choice location de- 
light the discriminating. 
A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 


The Drake 


Lake Shore Drive..CHICAGO 


All-Electric 


BASKETBALL SCOREBOARDS 
$59.50 


Write for free literature 


CEDAR KRAFT COMPANY 


CEDAR SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 


Table 2 


Averages of the Kansas Team 


1938-39 Study 


1938 1939 17- 
9-Game 8-Game Game 
Ave. Ave. Ave. 


Score 40.3 


Goals attempted ... 61.5 72.8 66.8 
Goals made ....... 16.5 15.6 16.1 
Free throws 

attempted ...... 16 16.1 16.1 
Free throws made.. 9.56 9 9.3 
Personal fouls .... 10.2 12.1 11.1 
Offensive personal 

.78 88 .82 


Rebounds from own | 
| 21.3 15 


18.3 
Rebounds from def. | 

Total passes and 

Se 706.3 728.6 716.8 
Wild Passes ...... ior 5.6 
Held balls obtained 

6.1 2.9 5.2 
Recovers jump ball 10.8 fot 9.1 
Offen. pos. eval. pts. 1103 1055 1080.4 
Offen. neg. eval. pts. 73.2 48.4 61.5 
Defen. pos. eval. pts. — 144 


Defen. neg. eval. pts. — . 97 —_— 
Net eval. pts. per 
player per minute 


Immediate assists... 13 13.4 13.2 
Secondary assists.. 11 Tie 


to the ease with which negative de- 
fensive points may be accumulated, 
the efficiencies for defense are low. 
The composite efficiency is based on 
the net positive and negative points 
that are earned during the entire 
game. From the table it appears as 
though this item is more closely re- 
lated to the game score than some 
of the other items. ! 

A close examination of thé game 


with team D (Table 3) will lead the 


observer to wonder just how Kan- 
sas Managed to win. Outside of the 
goals made, the statistics are large- 
ly in favor of the opponents. | 

In comparing the totals it is in- 
teresting to note that the out- 
standing differences occurred in two 
places: in the recovery of rebounds 
and in ball-handling. In the recov- 
ery of rebounds, Kansas made 339 
to the opponents’ 245. The ball-han- 
dling column shows that Kansas 
caught and passed 5829 times and 
the opponents, 4372. 


This difference, as explained be-— 


fore, is probably due to the fact that 
the Jayhawks do more passing than 
most teams. However, when you 
consider the column devoted to 
ball - handling errors (wild passes, 
fumbles and held balls obtained by 
opponents), it is noted that the 
home team made only 77 errors to 
the opponents’ 99. The fact that the 
Jayhawks handled the ball 1457 
more times than their opponents 
and made 22 fewer mistakes is very 
significant. 3 | 
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Antiphlogistine 
in those injuries which require a 
heat-retaining, bacteriostatic 
dressing for the relief of 
Inflammation 
Congestion and Pain 


it is an aid to quicker rehabili- 
tation of damaged tissues. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


BASKETBALL 
WALL CHARTS 


SET OF THREE $1.00 


Three illustrated lesson plans on the 
all important fundamentals, on 14 by | 
22-inch posters of extra heavy double- 
coated board. Each wall chart con- 
tains three techniques on a different 
phase of the game ‘with comprehen- 
sive captions for each technique. 


Every girl’s basketball coach and 
gymnasium instructor will welcome 
this splendid teaching devise by Wil- 
helmine E. Meissner and Elizabeth 
Yeend Myers. 3 
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Electric Timers 
(Continued from page 37) 


hand requires eight minutes to com- 
plete a rotation which corresponds 
to one quarter. The second hand 
travels around the circle once every 
minute. In many clocks of this type 
the face turns red during the last 
minute of the quarter. The dial is 
constructed of ground glass and is 
illuminated from behind. 

Another type of electric wall 
clock has the dial divided into four 
or two sections corresponding to 
each quarter or half of the game. 
These segments are shaded or paint- 
ed a different color than the num- 
bers which denote the actual play- 
ing time. The minute marks indi- 
cating the beginning and end of the 
game are placed just enough below 
each side of the horizontal diameter 
of the dial to form a symmetrical 
pattern, leaving a circular sector on 
the lower portion of the clock face 
available for over-times or -school 
advertising purposes. 

Both of these types of clocks are 
operated from the timer’s bench by 
remote control. No provision has 
been found necessary for reversing 
the motion of the hands. Most of 
the clocks on the market have an 
electric horn which sounds automat- 
ically as the period or game ends. 
-Also among the last, but by no 
means least, of the points in favor 
of a wall clock is that neither play- 
ers nor, spectators have to bother 
the timekeeper with questions about 
the time remaining to be played. 
Since the time indicated on the wall 
clock is official, ands¢ time-outs are 
kept at the timer’s bench on the 
ordinary stop watch, the spectators, 
players, coaches, and officials act as 
a sort of double check on the time- 


keeper. 


As an added service, many elec- 
tric boards will supply a time-out 
clock in conjunction with the con- 
trol panel. The time-out clock is 
electrically interconnected with the 
main spectator clock so that at the 
instant the main clock is stopped, 
the time-out clock starts. When the 
main clock starts, the time - out 
clock automatically resets itself. The 
time-out clock may also be set for 
any pre-determined time - out pe- 
riod. 

The wall clock has definite spec- 
tator appeal. Frequently, near the 
end of a period, the fans may yell 
in concerted fashion at players to 
shoot. While this practice may be 
undesirable from a coaching angle, 
it increases spectator interest and 
helps make basketball a more pop- 


ular game. 


. new decorations... new 

“ie Blackstone now offers you modern, 
saddle comforts and conveniences, 
yet maintains that rich, traditional atmos- 
phere which has made it world fa not s. 
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Large facilities of a Modern Manufacturing 
Plant assures immediate delivery of the most 
attractive and most popular automatic timer 
and electric scoreboard. 


Michigan Avenue - CHICAGO 


THE FAIR PLAY MFG. CO. 


Des Moines, lowa or 


460 W. Middle St., Hanover, Pa. 
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Gymnasium Mats 


HETHER it is used for wres- 
_tling, boxing, tumbling, general 
exercising or as a buffer around the 
basketball court, the gym mat must 
give constant protection to the bodies 
that come into contact with it. It must 
always be full, thick, soft and resil- 
ient; it must never have any sharp 
projections on the surface or working 
through from the inside that can 
cause painful cuts and scratches. 

Since gym mat felting can now be 
made without the use of needles, the 
danger of broken needles can be 
eliminated. The most dangerous of all 
gym mat fillers is “punched” felt, 
made with agitating boards’ with 
thousands of barbed needles. This type 
of felt often contains broken needles. 

Some of the factors which determine 
the usefulness of the mat are: First, 
there is the weight and quality of the 
cotton duck or canvas, as the layman 
calls it, that is used as the outer cov- 
ering. If it is too light in weight, it will 


tear easily and will have to be mend- 
ed constantly; if it is too heavy it will 
be expensive, hard to roll and difficult 
to handle. The best practice is to use 
either No. 8 duck which weighs 18 
ounces to the square yard, or No. 6 
duck which weighs 21 ounces — the 
choice depending. on the size of the 
mat and its use. “Numbered” cotton 
duck, as made to meet U. S. Govern- 
ment eons, should always be 
used. 

Tufting is another important fac- 
tor in mat construction. Cheap mats 
are often tufted with unwaxed seine 
twine which is hard and coarse and, 
many times, cuts the canvas and pulls 
the tufts through. The best tufting is 
done with several plies of good twine, 
twisted and waxed for added strength. 

The handles should be sewed to a 
reinforcing patch set in the sides of 
the mat and then sewed, or sewed 
and riveted to the wall of the mat. 

The filler is the most important part 
of the mat. The best filler is made 
entirely from hair, reinforced with a 
center strip of burlap fabric. 
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Speed Skating 


(Continued from page 43) 


These problems of style, of course, 
chiefly concern the expert. The i. 
ginner needs only to learn to skate 
smoothly, which entails keeping the 
body low, the back arched only slight- 
ly and supported by the arms, keeping 
the blades of the skates parallel to the. 
ice on the return. Most beginners have 
a marked tendency to push with their 
toes, especially when _ using long 
speed-skates. This should be discour- 
, aged, for it only reduces speed and 
* invites spills. A pretty fair way to test 
a skater’s ability is to close your eyes 
as he goes by. If he sounds like a man 
cutting ice with a saw, he isn’t much 
good. If you barely hear.a whisper 
that sounds like a razor blade being 
drawn across an ice cube, it will be 
Olympian George Wallace! | 


Racing turns 


Sprinting a corner is an American 
innovation. And it’s a spectacular and 
highly - effective indulgence when 
done by some of the better North 
American guests. 

In European style racing against 
time, the skater merely sets the pace 
he knows he can hold for the duration 
of the event, and grinds it out. No ac- 
celeration on corners is necessary or 
advisable for him, for it would mere- 
ly mean he had been holding himself 
in before or wouldn’t have anything 
left for the after. 

For the American skater, however, 
accustomed to holding his best in re- 
serve until the concluding stages of a 
race, an ability to sprint corners is im- 


portant. 


It consists merely of turning the 


body somewhat sideways to the right 


and running with the blades of the 
skates almost at right angles to the 
edge of the track. The faster one 


speeds the more acute the angle will 


be. What it amounts to is rapid side- 
ways running, done from a low 
crouched position for plenty of leg 
power, throwing the right (outside) 
leg over in front and shooting the left 
(inside) leg through beneath the other 
leg. 

The high-speed technique for cor- 
ners is chiefly employed in short sprint 
races and in the concluding stages of 
longer American style races. 

Ordinarily, corners are skated with 
only slight modifications of the smooth 
straightaway stride. The right foot is 
crossed over the left; the left is thrust 
backward beneath the right foot, a 
real push being given off the outside 
edge of the left skate, especially from 
the left heel. Although this is simple 
enough when you know how, it is one 


- of the chief difficulties of beginners 


and one of the reasons so many fall be- 
hind on turns while skating stride for 
stride with a good skater. It’s simple 
to thrust with the right foot as usual, 
then coast the left skate through with- 


- out pushing on it. If a thrust is made _ 


with both feet, no speed should be lost. 
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ANNOUNCING 


The 1940 Scholastic 


CHAMPIONSHip. 
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Medals to 


Here’s a way to encourage the boys and girls in your school Boy and Girl 
to play golf and tennis—the sports they can enjoy all their WW tesa 
lives! Scholastic Golf and Tennis Tournaments—all intra- i eck Maal 
mural—offer the handsome medals shown above to boy and 

girl winners in each school that holds a tournament. There * 


is no entry fee, and each school participating receives free 


drawcharts and medals. Open To All 


High Schools 


Be sure that your school doesn’t miss this splendid spring 
| —No Entry Fee 


activity. To enter either tournament, or both tournaments, 


just mail the coupon below. a 
i SCHOLASTIC COACH, 250 East 43rd Street, New York:—Please register my school for i 
Golf Tournament; .......... Tennis Tournament, and send free medals and 
t drawcharts. The tournaments will be for .......... beys enlys girls only; a 
Scheol enrollment medals by . .. (date about four weeks 
Enter Your School Now | __ prior to tournaments.) 3 
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